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Three Thousand Move Subseribers Wanted! 
WHO WILL AID IN OBTAINING THEM % 


0G An intelligent and respected friend from Westorn 
New-York, called his neighbors together last week, for the 
purpose of forming a Town Agricultural Club. He laid be- 
fore them the claims of the New Genesee Farmer, and pro- 
cured at once twelve subscribers, with the promise of more. 
This is a substantial kindness, and, he may be assured, 
justly appreciated. We wish other friends would do the 
same. It is only for our subscribers to take a litvle interest 
in speaking to their neighbors, to enlarge our list to its pro- 
per extent. 

It will be seen by the terms above that any individual who 
procures three subscribers, gets his own paper free ; or any 
four neighbors wno pay seventy-five cents each to their Post 
Master, can have their names and money sent on together, 
free of expense, and the whole volume will be forwarded. 





To Correspondents and Others. 

Silk Communication.—We are greatly indebted to our 
friend, Mr. Allen, for his communication upon siik. It 
sometimes requires a good deal of courage to say that we 
have failed in our undertakings; but it is often of much 
more use to learn the caus¢'s of failure, than the examples of 
success. 


Report of the Commissioner of Patents.—We are in- 
debted to Mr. Ellsworth for this most interesting report. 
It reached us too late for us to give it a suitable notice in 
this number of the Farmer; but we have no hesitation in pro- 
nouncing it the most valuable agricultural decument ever 
given to the American public. and may properly be designa- 
ted a second Declaration of National Independence. 


We have a large number of communications and valuable 
matter for the Farmer, on hand, which we must, for the pre- 
sent, acknowledge iu this general way. 


European Agricultural Tour.—Mr. Colman has the 
highest satisfaction in acknowledging, on the part of the 
public press, a strong approval of his enterprise. This 
cheering salutation from lis personal friends and the friends 
of agriculture in all parts of the country, has awakened in 
him all the grateful ambition of youth, and will prompt him 
“to leave no stone unturned” to make his reports worthy of 
their acceptance. His subscription, likewise, is most lib- 
eral; and though not yet entirely adequate to securs the ex- 
penses of the enterprise, yet enough to warrant ‘is depar- 
ture. During March he may be addressed at Boston, Mass. 

The following societies and public bodies have given their 
subscriptions, most of them with a view of distributing the 
books as premiums : 

New- York State Agricultural Society, New-York, for 100 
eopies; Massachusetts Agricultural Society, Mass., for 100 
copies; Worcester Agricultural Society, Worcester county, 
Mass., 40 copies ; Philadelphia Agricultural Society, Penn., 
40 copies ; American Institute, New-York, 40; Essex Agri- 
cultural Socicty, Essex county, Mass., 25 copies: Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society, Boston, Mass., 25 copies ; 





Monroe Agricultural Society, Monroe county, N. Y., 25 co- 
pies; Livingston County Agricultural Socicty, 10 copies ; 
Library of Congress, 10 copies. 

Several other societies have engaged their subscriptions, 
but have not yet determined on the number which they will 
take. 

Mr. Co.man gratefully acknowledges the most generous 
support on the part of personal friends and public-spirited 
individuals in different parts of the country, and the promise 
of many more subscriptions; two gentlemen having sub- 
scribed for 100 copies each; one for 50 copies; twelve for 
25 copies each; eight for 10 copies each; forty for 5 copies 
each; and a large number for two or three copies each ; 
besides single subscriptions. 

The names of the subscribers will be affixed to the work; 
and this emphatical and spontaneous approbation of the en- 
terprise on the part of gentlemen of the highest character in 
the country, is more gratifying than even the liberality of 
their subscriptions. 


Agricultural Gleanings. 


Asount or Srepv.—C. B. M., of Canandaigua, used to 
sow three bushels of oats to the acre. He has now, fora 
few years, practiced sowing five bushels, and considers it 
greatly to his advantage. 

This corresponds with the practice of an excellent farmer 
in Massachusetts, on Connecticut river, who used to follow 
the custom of his neighbors, and sow only three pecks of rye 
to the acre; but now sows three bushels, and is very much 
more than compensated by this increase of seed, by an in- 





creased yield. 

The general rule is to sow a good deal of seed where the 
land is light and poor; and little, where it is rich and highly 
manured. An intelligent farmer of our acquaintance, choo- 
ses to reverse the rule ; and sows little seea where the land 
is light, and seeds heavily where the land is rich. We can 
only say that his success speaks well for his practice. There 
is good reason to think that our farmers in general, are much 
too parsimonious cf their seed, both of grain and grass. 

YieLp or Wueat.—The crops of Mr. Clough, at Alten, 
Sodus Point, averaged, the last season, thirty-eight bushels 
of wheat per acre. He is not satisfied with less; and he is 
determined to get more—a very wise resolution. 

The crops of wheat of Dr. T., of Lockport, in 1839, ay- 
eraged fifty bushels per acre. The crop preceeding this was 
barley, which produced thirty-five bushels per acre. The 
crop preceding the barley, was Indian corn. producing forty 
to fifty bushels per acre ; and this was manured with thirty 
loads of long barn manure to the acre. 

J.J., of Lafayette, Seneca county, in 1833, produced a 
crop of wheat on 65 acres of land, averaging 424 bushels per 
acre; or, in all, 27464 bushels. 

The family of Do-littles and I-cants will read this, and call 
it book farming. It will be more than nine days before the 
eyes of such people willbe open. They will sleep on, with- 
out doubt, at least until Miller’s prophecies are fulfilled. 
It is beok farming with a witness; for certainly, at the close 
of the ycar it appears extremely well on the farmer’s book 
of accounts. 

Wescnt or Wueat.—I. W. B., of Waterloo, N. Y., one 
of the very best farmers in Western New-York, says of the 
Hutchinson wheat, that four bushels and ten pounds will 
The bushel in this case is rated at 
A measured bushel (cubic 


make a barrel of flour. 
the legal weight of 60 pounds. 
measure) or strike of the Hutchinson wheat, weighs sixty- 
four pounds. 

Errects or Jupiciovs AnD Carerut Cuttivation.—On 
the farm of J. W. B., Waterloo, Seneca county, six years 
since, in a field producing 347 bushels of wheat, out of this 
amount there were 97 bushels of waste, er of impure and 
foul stuff. In selling his wheat, he was then obliged to abate 
4 pounds to a bushel, on account of its impurity. Since that 
time he has had no foul stuff among his wheat, neither cockle, 
tares, chess, nor Canada thistles. Ilis fields, at the time 
he entered upon this farm, were very much filled with weeds 
and pervicious plants ; but he gave early warning to these 


profitless tenants to quit his premises; and by five plowings 
and taking care to plant only such seed as was pure, he has 
effectually cleansed his fields. His whole farm is an exam- 
ple of excellent management. 

Prorit or THe Ber Economy. I. W. B., (we mean no 
pun in this case; but we shall not presume to call him I, 
W. C., for the sake of avoiding the imputation.) gave us the 
history of a hive of bees, beginning with May 1, 1841. The 
hive was emptied by the boxes, during the season, three 
times; and the amount of honey taken up, was 72 pounds. 
The weight of the hive and bees remaining after the last 
gathering, was 45 pounds. 

What effects are produced by associated and persevering 
labor, and that labor itself a pleasure! Who can doubt that 
to these little industrious creatures, the season of labor is a 
season of unmixed delight! And so it may be to every liv- 
ing being; and so God intended it should be. And all that 
is necessary to render it so, is, that the labor should be natu- 
ral—pursued under wholesome restraints—and, above all, 
useful. We were about philosophizing in this case, on the 
amazing results of persevering end associated labor; and in 
remarking the wonderful amounts and accumulations from 
even the most humble and minute exertions. The silkworm 
clothes we had almost said half mankind; and its contribu- 
tions to the wealth of the world, are probably far greater 
than the products of all the gold and silver mines now open. 
When we look at the bee, ‘‘ the little busy bee,” gathering 
honey all the day from every opening flower, extracting it 
from the very bosom of the flowers, in minute atoms, and 
with a touch so fine that it does no injury to the tenderest 
plant; and then look at its accumulated stores, from which 
man is permitted to draw so bountifully, without trespassing 
upon the treasures necessary for the support of this colony 
of industry, what sentiments of admiration are awakened in 
the sensitive bosom! Ah! indeed, to us they are mingled, 
as we doubt not to thousands and thousands of others, with 
precious, most precious recollections of paternal love and 
fidelity, first opening our eyes to this beautiful example of 
God’s wonder-working providence, in teaching us to remark 
of this humble insect: 


“ How skilfully she builds her cell! 
How neat she spreads her wax! 
And labors hard to store it well, 
With the sweet food she makes!” 


and gather from it an impressive and lasting lesson of the 
value of order and industry. 





To the Agricultural Public. 


The Publishers of the New Genesee Farmer respectfully 
call upon the friends of the paper and the friends of agricule 
ture in the State and country, to aid them in their enterprise. 
They have done their best to make the paper worthy of prb- 
lic acceptance ; and of the friends of an improved and im- 
proving husbandry, they feel that they may confidently ask 
support. 

The increase of the price of the paper is alleged by some 
as a cause for withholding their subscriptions. But one del- 
lar a year, fora puper of this size and description, is really 
very little. A man who pays it, can hardly discover, at the 
end of the year, but by seme extremely exact calculation, that 
itis gone; and there arc innumerable ways by which he may 
save this sum without prejudice to his comfort or independ 
ence. But, with a view to accommodate persons even of 
the.smallest means, we send tho paper to any four subscri- 
bers who unite their subscriptions, for three dollars, which 
is only seventy-five cents per year, and not one and a half 
cents per week. 

To the friends of agriculture—the farmers—we say, Take 
our paper, as the channel of agricultural intelligence from all 
parts of the world. Is there no pleasure in knowing what 
other people are doing in these times of more than rail-road 
progress in all the arts and sciences? Take our paper, in 
the next place, as a scurce of intellectual gratification. We 
do not assume to bring our own humble essays into view. 
It is our province merely to spread the cloth and to arrange 
| the dishes, and to wait your farther demands. At the same 
| time we furnish you from month to month, frem the contri- 
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butions of liberal and enlightened minds, dishes the most 
substantial, delicious, and varied ; gratifying te the Epicu- 
rean taste; useful to life, and conducive to health and com- 
fort; and will you not regard such an intellectual feast 
worth purchasing? We call upon the liberal and enlight- 
ened to take our paper on other grounds. Take it on public 
grounds. The advancement of agricultural knowledge and 
improvement is a great object now engrossing the attention 
of the civilized world, and every where regarded as inti- 
mately connected with, and instrumental to, good morals and 
the general welfare. Our paper has this for its sole end and 
aim. By extending useful information, by imparting good 
counsels, by relating the exact history of other men’s expe- 
rience, and applying ourselves by every good motive to rouse 
and cherish an honorable emutation in useful experiments 
and improvements, we are doing what we can for these pur- 
poses. Now if it is but little that we can do, remember that 
it is very little encouragement that we ask. 

We respectfully call upon our friends, therefore, in all 
parts of the country, to help us, first by subscribing them- 
selves. Many persons we know, are not aware of, or do not 


yemember, the terms of our subscriptiun3 and theugh they 


would gladly continue their subscription, yet suffer it to die 
out through mere neglect. Our old subscription at the close 
of the year is necessarily given up. It is expected, on the 
part of persons who wish to continue the paper, that they 
will send in their names; and this is always easily done 
through their postmaster. This rule is indispensable, where 
the subscription, from the smallness cf its amount, will al- 
Jow of no extraordinary expense in its collection, and is 
expected to be paid in advance. ; 

Secondly, we respectfully ask every subscriber to our pa- 
per to procure one or more other subscribers among his 
neighbors. This is almost always easily done ; and many 
persons, if they would undertake this service, could easily 
send us their fives, tens, and even twenties of names. We 
should very gratefully appreciate such kindness. 

Thirdly, we respectfully ask our friends, the postmasters, 
to interest themselves in our circulation. They may thus 
render the public a most effectual service. without any 
great cost to themselves. We are already much indebted to 
their uniform and almost universal civility ; ar ‘this embol- 
dens us “ to ask for more.” 

Fourthly, we desire to acknowledge our obligations to the 
Public Press, which has so often seconded our interests. 
Will they aid us by such friendly notices as may be conver- 
ient? Our paper being exclusively agricultural, and greatly 
restricted in its advertising department, we cannot always 
reciprocate such favors as we should be glad to do, in kind; 
but our friends may be assured that the kindness is not the 
less. sincerely felt. 

Mr. Cotman joins with es in expressing his strong hope 
that his personal friends will continue their encouragement 
to this paper. Though holding no longer a pecuniary inter- 
est in its success, he feels a strong solicitude for its circula- 
tion and enceuragement; ard shall continue, at least for the 
current year, to greet his friends through its columns. The 
Editorial department will pass into able hands. Mr. Bate- 
ham and Mr. Thomas are well known to this community for 
their agricultural inquiry and intelligence; and, besides the 
aid of other contributors, they are promised the constant aid 
of the Rey. Dr. Penney, now at Rochester as the Editor of 
the Evening Post, whose early agricultural experience, ac- 
knowledged talent, extensive scientific acquirements, and 
sound judgment, will essentially contribute to the value of 





the paper. 

The publishers trast this earnest eppeal to the agricultu- 
ral community, will not be in vain. The paper has strong 
claims upon the Farmers of Western New-York, who will 
not permit their own legitimate offspring to suffer attheir 
own doors. It has equal claims upen the whole country; 
for it is in no respect sectional in its feelings or character. 
Some of our friends seem to labor under a misapprehenzion 
in this matter. But we assure them that we shall do our 
best to adapt the paper te every meridian of the United 
States, and to make it the vehicle of authentic intelligeace 
foreign and domestic, and alike usefal to every part of the 


country. THE PUBLISHERS. 





Firyess or Tu1xGs.—Jeremy Taylor says that the world 
is a board with peg-holes, some square and some round, 
and that certain men, fitted for one state of things and not 
for another, are square pegs which get into round holes.— 
Nothing can adjust them to their stations, or fix them with 
any firmness or uprightness. Change their positions, and 
set each right; but the change is impossible. 


‘crop is dug in the fall. The herizontal uppermost roots, 





LETTERS FROM OH19----No, 3. 


SUCCESSFUL CULTIVATION OF MADDER. 

Mr. Epitror:—t"n these times of national embarrassment. 
when the whole country is suffering under the ill-effeets of 
an immense indebtedness to foreign countries, it certainly 
is the duty of every good citizen to inquire what he can dv 
to aid in restoring prosperity, or in remeving the causes of 
adversity ; and th: man who successfully introduces or pro- 
motes the home preduction or manufacture ef any article of 
consumption hitherto imported, is a true patrivt, ad de- 
serves the thanks of his country. 

It will doubtless be a matter of surprise to many, to learn 
that for the single article of Medder, we are anuualiy pay- 
ing an immense emount to fercign countrics, while at the 
same time it is fully demonstrated that this article can be 
raised in the greatest perfection, and with good profit, ina 
large portion of the United States. 

In the central or eastern part of the State of New York, 
madder has been cultivated for some years past, but I be- 
lieve nut very extensively, or with much profit. probably 
owing to a want of sufficient hcat in summer to give luxuri- 
ance and depth of color to the rosts; but in tke State of 
Qhio, and similar latitudes, this diflicu’ty cannot exist, and 
the climate is doubtless es favorab'e as that of Germany, if 
not more s0. 

While traveling in the Western part ef Chio the past 
month, I was informed that Mr. Joseph Swift, a farmer of 
Erie county, was largely engaged ia the culture of nadder, 
and found it very profitable. I accordingly dt termined to 
visit him.and learn the facts in the case. Mr. Swift was 
one of the earliest settlers ef that part of the country, hav- 





ing resided there nearly thirty years, on the farm he new | 
occupies, which consists of about 400 acres of cheice land, | 
mostly alluvial *‘ bottoms,” in the valley of the Vermillion | 
river, seven miles from Late Eric. Having informed him- 
self on the subject, he commenced by planting nine acres of 
madder ia the spring of 1839, which he:allowed four sea- 
sons’ growth, and harvested the crop the past fail. The re- 
sult is, he is now building a large and beautiful house with 
the proceeds. I fuund Mr. Swift very hospitable aad intel- 
ligent, and willing te communicate any infermation I desir- 
ed. At my request.he furnished me the following 
PRACTICAL DIRECTIONS FOR THE CULTIVATION OF 
MADDER, 

which he remarked must be understood as i:tended for 
those who wish to cultivate only a few acics, and cannot 
afford much outlay of capital. Those who wish to engage 
in the business on an extensive scule, would need to adopt 
a somewhat different practice. 

; SOIL AND PREPARATION. 

The soil should be a deep, rich, sandy leam, free frem 
weeds, rosts, stones, &c., and containing .a good portion of 
vegetable carth. Alluvial “ bottom’’ land is the most suit- 
able, but it must not be wet (nor too dry.) If okt upland 
is used, it should receive a heavy couting of vegeta- 

le earth, (from the decayed wood and ivaves.) The land | 
should be plowed very deeply, in the fall, and carly in 
spring apply about one hundred loads of we ll-rotted manure 
per acre, spread evenly, and plowed in deeply; then harrow 
till quite fine and free from lumps. Next plow the land 
into beds four feet wide, leaving alleys between, three feet 
wide, then harrow the beds with a fine light harrow, or 
rake them by hand so as to leave them smooth and even 
with the alleys; they are then ready for planting. 





PREPARING SETS AND PLANTING. 


Madder sets, or sced routs, are best selected when the 


(with eyes) are the kind to be used: these should be sep- 
arated from the bottom roots, and buried in sand, in a cel- 
lar or pit. Ifnot done in the fall, the sets may be dug carly 
in the spring, before they begin to sprout. They should be 
cut or broken into pieces, containing from two to five eyes 
cach; i. e. 3 to 4inches long. The time for planting is as 
early in spring as the ground can ‘be got in,good order, and 
severe frosts ere over, which, in this climate, is usually 
about the middle.of April. With the beds prepared.as di- 
rected, stretch a line lengthwise the bed, and with the cor- 
ner of a hoe make a drill two inches deep along ceck edge: 
and down the middle, so as to give three rows to each hed, 
about two fect apart. Into these drills drop the sets, ten 
inches apart, covering them two inches decp. Light or 





om bushels of sets are requisite for an acre. 


AFTER CULTURE. 

As soon as the madder plunts can be seen, the ground 
should be carefully hoed so as iodestroy the weeds and not 
injure the plants; and the hocirg and weeding must be re- 
peated as often as weeds make their appearance. If any 
of the sets have failed to grow, the vacancies should be 
filled by taking wp parts of the strongest roots and trang. 
planting them. This is best done in Jue. As soon as the 
madder plants are ten or twelve inches high, the tops are 
to be beat down onto the surface of the ground, and all, 
excepting the tip end, covered with earth shoveled from 
the middle of the alleys. Bend the shoots outward and in. 
ward, in every direction, so as in time to fill all the vacant 
space on the beds, and about one fuet on each side. After 
the first time covering, repeat the weeding when necessary, 
and runa simgie horse plough through the alleys several 
times to keep the earth clean and mellow. As soon as the 
plants again become ten or twelve iaches high, bend down 
and cover them as before, repeati:g the operation as often 
as necessary, which is commonly three times the first sea- 
son. The last time may be as late as September, or later 
if no frosts occur. By covering the tops in this manner, 
ticy chanze to reots, and the design isto fill the ground as 
full of roots as possible. When the vacant spaces are all 
fall, there wiil be but little chance for weeds to grow}; but 
all that appear nrust be pulled out. 

THE SECOND YEAR, 

Keep the beds free from weeds ; plow the alleys and coy. 
er the tops, as before directed, two or three times during 
the season. The alleys will now form deep and narrow 
ditches, and if it becomes difficntt to obtain good earth for 
covermg the tops, that operation may be oraitted after the 
second time this season. Care should be taken when cov. 


| ering the tops to keep the cdges of the beds as high as the 


middle, otherwise the water from heavy showers will run 
of, and the crop suffer from drouzht. 
TUE THIRD YEAR, 

Very little labor or attention is required. The plants 
will now cover the whole ground. If any weeds are seen 
they must be al! pulled out, otherwise their roots will cause 
treuble when harvesting the madder. The crep is some- 
times dug the third year; and if the soil and cultivation 
have been good, and the seasons warm and favorable, the 
madder will be of good quality; but generally, it is much 
better in quality and more in .quautity, when left until the 
fourth year. 

DIGGING AND HARVESTING. 

This shou'd be done between the 202) of Angust and the 
20th of September. Take a sharp shovel or shovels, and 
cut off and remove the tops-withir half an inch of the surface 
of the earth; then take a plow of the largest size, with a 
sharp coulter and a double team, and plow a furrow out 
ward, beam deep, around the edge of the bed : stir the earth 
with farks, and carefuliy pick eat ali the roots, removing 


| the earth from the bottom of the furrow ; then plow another 


furrow beam deep, as before, and pick over and remove the 
earth in the same manner; thus proceeding till the whole 
is completed. 

WASHING AND DRYING. 

As soon as possible after digging, take the roots to some 
running stream to be washed. If there is no running stream 
convenient, it can be done ata pump. Take Jarge, round 
sieves, 24 or 8 feet in diameter, (found in eastern cities,) 
with the wire about as fine as wheat sicves ; or if these cav- 
not be had, get from a hardware-store sufficient screen-wire 
of the right fineness, and make frames or boxes about 24 
fect long and the wideh of the wire, on the bottom of which 
nail the wire. In these sieves or boxes, put about halfa 
bushel of roots at a time and stir them about in the water, 
pulling the bunches apart sd as to wash them clean ;. then, 
having a platform at hand, lay them-on it te dry. To make 
the platform, take two or three-common beards so as to be 
about four feet in width, and nail cleets across the under 
side. On these spread the roots about two inches thick 
for drying in the sun. Carry the platferms to a convenient 
piace, not far from the house, and place them side by side, 
in rows east and west-and with their ends north and south, 
leaving room to walk between the rows. Elevate the south 
en&s of the platforms about cighteen inches, and the north 
ends ubout six inches from the ground, putting poles or 
sticks to support them, and it will greatly facilitate drying: 
After the second or third day drying, the madder must be 
protected from the dews at night and from rain, by placiag 
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the platforms one upon another to a convenient height, and 
covering the uppermost one with boards. Spread them out 
again in the morning or as soon as danger is over. Five or 
pa days of ordinarily fine weather will dry the madder 
sufficiently, when it may be put away till it is convenient to 
kiln dry and grind it. 
KILN DRYING. 

The size and mode ef constructing the kiln may be varied 
to suit circumstances. The following isa very cheap pian, 

and sufficient to dry one ton of roots at atime. Place four 
strong posts in the ground twelve fect apart one way, and 
eighteen the other ; the front two feurteen feet high and the 
others eighteen; put girts across the bottom, middle and 
top; and nail boards perpendicularly on the outside as fora 
common barn. The boards must be well seasoned, and all 
cracks or holes should be plastered or otherwise stopped up. 
Make a shed roof of common boards. In the inside put 
upright standards about five fect apart, with cross picces 
to support the scaffolding. The first cross pieces to be four 
feet from the floor; the next two fect higher, and so on to 
the top. On these cross pieces lay smail poles about six 
feet long and two inches thick, four or five inches apart. On 
these scaffolds the madder is to be spread nine inches thick. 
A floor is laid at the bottom to keep all dry and clean. 
Wher the kiln is filled, take six or eight small kettles or 
hand furnaces, and place them four or five fect apart on the 
floor, (first securing it from fire with bricks or stones,) and 
make fires in them with charcoal, being careful not to make 
any of the fires so large as to scorch the madder over them. 
A person must be in constant attendance to watch and re- 
plenish the fires. The heat will ascend through the whole, 
and in ten or twelve hours it will ail be sufficiently dried. 
BREAKING AND GRINDING. 

Immediately after being dried, the madder must be taken 
to the bara, and thrashed with fails, or broken by machire- 
ry, (acorn cracker or something ef the kind) so that it wili 
feed in a common grist-mill. If it is not broken and ground 
immediately, it will gather dampness so as tu prevent its 
being ground. Any common grist-mill can grind madder 
properly. When ground finely it is fit for use, and may be 
packed in barrels like flour for market. 

AMOUNT AND VALUE OF PRODUCT, &e. 

, Mr. Swift measured off a part of his ground and care- 
fully weighed the product when dried, which he found to 
be over two thousand pounds per acre, notwithstanding the 
seasons were mostly very dry and unfavorable. With his 
present knowledge of the business, he is confident that he 
can obtain at least 300 pounds per acre, which is said to 
be more than is often cbtained in Germany. The whole 
anount of labor he estimates at from 80 to 100 days work 
per acre. The value of the crop, at the usual! wholesale 
price, (about 15 cents per pound) is from 309 to 400 dollars. 
In foreign countries it is customary to make several quali- 
ties of the madder, which is done by sorting the roots; but 
as only one quatity is required for the western market, Mr. 
Swift makes but one, and that is found superior to most of 
the imported, and finds a ready sale. 

Ifany person desires instruction for making several qual- 
ities of madder. or further information respecting any other 
point, it may be obtained by addressing, (post paid) Joseph 
Swift, Birmingha:n, Erie county, Ohio. 

Respectfully, &e. M. B. BATELIAM. 

Medina, February 6, 1843. 





For the New Genesee Farmer. 
Mr. Eptrox:—I!f you think the following observations 
worthy of a place in the Farmer, you may perhaps subserve 
the gommon interests of our country by giving it a place. 


<77..? 


Cultare of Weld---Rescola Luteola. 

Weld is a plant of great use to the dyers, being of a fast 
yellow. It is cultivated and extensively used in Europe, 
though but little known in this country. There is no drug 
for dying yellow thut equals it for brilliancy and permanen- 
¢7 of color when properly dyed. Weld is said to be the only 
drug used by the London dyers and calico printers for their 
finest and fastest yellows. This plant has been long in use 
in Europe, and is supposed to be the lutum of Virgil. Weld 
grows well on warm, gravely, or sandy loam ; its culture is 
simple, requiring to be sown in drills, and the ground kept 
free from weeds and suitably hoed. It is generally both 
annual and biennial. I have cultivated it in small quanti- 
ties for several yeags, and have always found that a part of 
What I sowed would come to maturity the first scason, 





while the remainder did not until the second season after 
the seed was sown. It should be pulied when in full bloom, 
but not before it is nearly done flowering. The flowers are 
produced in spikes that continue for a considerable length 
of time to elongate and bear new blossoms, while those at 
the base of the spike will sometimes contain seeds. Weld 
is useful as a dyv,not only for yellow, but for all compound 
colors where yellow is a constituent part; that is, in dyeing 
woolen clotl. In dying yellow with weld, the common 
mordant is the same as from madder; buf at the close of 
the process, the addition of an alkali’ is found greatly to im- 
prove the color; and fur this purpose I have found the 
volatile alkali of stale urine particularly efficacious. 
Yours, &c., J. ELLINGWOOD. 
Gainesville, Wyoming County, N. Y. 


MADDER----Rubia Peregrina. 


The common, or Dutch Madder, is already cultivated to 
some cxtent in this State, and may be considered a very 
valuable acquisition to our country ; but the kind I would 
here wish to notice, is not at present known to the cultiva- 
tors in our country. It is only the kind used for dyeing that 
color which is known by the name of Turkey Red, on cot- 
ton; a color unrivalled for its.richness and durability. 
This kind of madder is commonly known by the name of 
Smyrna, or Levant Madder, and is now cultivated beth in 
England and in France. Would it not be worth while for 
some ore who is in the habit of importing seeds and roots 
from Europe, to import from there some of the roots of this 
kind of madder, which would be of great value to the man- 
ufacturing interests of our country ? 

Yours, &c., J. ELLINGWOOD. 


Gainesville, Wyoming County, N. Y. 








Canker on Plum Trees, 
Paxsons#ieLD, Mz., January 14, 1843. 
Messrs. Crosman & SHEPARD? 

Sirs—I noticed an inquiry in the last New Genesee Far- 
mer by your correspondent W. VY. Cook, in relation to the 
black canker making its appearance on plum trees in Wayne 
I suppose it is the 
seme ihat has been so destructiveto plum trees in Maine for 
the last twenty years. In 1820, I purchased the house and 
lot where I now live, and found two plum trees in the gar- 
den, one of which was so injured with the black canker, if 
that be the proper name for it, or black bunches on all parts 
of it, that I cut itdown. The other was much injured, but 
had some healthy branches. This was the first time my 
attention was drawn tothem. I knew nothing of the cause 
or remedy, and could get no information from others. On 


and other counties in New York. 


examination I found invariably in every bunch ene or more 
white worm ormagget. I removed all the bunches with a 
knife, taking of the limb where it was small and could be 
spared, and removing the bunches on the larger ones and 
trunk. 
the bunches would commence growing out anew, of a green 
colour, at the edge of the incision. These I removed before 
they turned black. Dy pursuing this course the treb revi- 
ved, and I had sixteen or seventeen good crops of plums 
from it; but some of the incisions on the large branches 
and trunk ultimately caused its decay and death. I have 
since pursued the same course with my plum trees of various 


In many places where I did not cut deep enough, 


kinds, with perfect success, while my neighbors who have 
Those who have fol- 
lowed my practice, have succecded in all cases, in exact 
proportion to the care, thoroughness, and perseverance in 
the process. In one garden, within fifty rods of mine, the 
owner had a fine lot of some dozen or twenty plum trees, in 
a good, healthy condition, beginning to bear, when he dis- 
posed of it; and the owner not residing on the lot, and no 
ene occupying it whohad an interest in preserving the trees, 


neglected to do so, have lost theirs. 


neglected to remove the first bunches, and in a few years 
they were covered, and are now nearly all dead. 

I believe the canker or bunches to be caused by the worm 
produced from eggs probably deposited in the tender bark 
by the insect, in the perfect state of fly orbug. Others con- 
sider it a disease in nature of a canker, (or cancer if you 
please,) affording a shelter for the worm. Jt is true, some 
things about the operation of the disease when cut away 
apparently leaving no place for the remains of eggs of 
worms and starting out aguin like a cancer on the human 
system, when removed by the knife or cautery, appear as 
though it was a natural disease of the tree. At any rate, 


whether the cause be worm, or natural discase like a can- 





cer, the remedy is a removal by knife. Occasionally I dis- 
cover ene on my trees, not more than one to a tree in a 
season, on an average, which I immediately remove and 
burn. I account for their occasional visits to the fact that 
trees affected in the neighborhood breed and perfect the fly 
which sometimes finds its way to mine. 

I have noticed in sume agricultural paper speculations as 
to the liability of trees to the disease in some locations, as 
by walls or otherwise, more than others; but my observa- 
tions tend to confute all such theories. 

I have noticed for a few years past, on the Kenne- 
bec and other eastern parts of the State, that red cherry 
trees are similarly affected, and I believe it is extending in 
this direction, but have seen none in this western part of 
the State, (York county,) but I have had no opportunity of 
close examination, whether it be of the same character of 
those on the plum or not. Indeed, I have seen the same cn 
the wild cherry in the woods, having first noticed it east of 
the Penobscot three or four years ago, and have since secn 
a few instances near the water courses further west, even 
to this county, from which I infer the disease, or the worm 
causing it, is traveling west. Its appearance is like that 
on the plum trees, and I doubt not will be found on exxmi- 
nation to be the same. I have had some queries in my own 
mind whether the worm or fly for want of plum trecs as a 
first choice, do not resort to the cherry, as a second, f*.m 
necessity, as I noticed no plum trees where I saw the cher- 
ry trees diseased. 

If you think these observations are worth a place in the 
Farmer, as tending to direct attention profitably to the sub- 
ject, you are at liberty to insert them, 

Yours respectfully, 
RUFUS McINTIRE, 


We publish the above communication, not because it con- 
tains anything new in relation to the black canker, but to di- 
rect if possible, more attention to the care of fruit trees. The 
plum is one of the most delicious fruits that we enjoy, and 
well worthy of more attention than it generally receives. 

Many of our citizens who possess not more than a few 
rods of ground, have trees of the “Yellow Egg,” “Belmarr’s 
Washington,” &c. &c., that produce, annually, bushcis of 
fruit, cach as large as a hen’s egg, and of the most exquisite 
flavor. Every farmer and cottager, by bestowing a very 
trifling expense and a little pleasant labor, may enjoy in 
abundance these healthful luxuries. 

We hope that such: of our readers as may have heretofore 
neglected their trees, will benefit by the hints given in this 
and our previous number. 





Improved Dynamemeter or Plow Guage. 

We fear that the subjoined account may not be under- 
stood by persons who have not a good constructiveness, or 
are not familiar with machinery; but by those who are, it 
will be readily understood. We regret that we have not a 
drawing by which to illustrate it. The application of a 
balance in this way, is extremely ingenious, and upon trial 
at the Plewing Match at Batavia, in Genesee County, in 
Octeber, was high!y approved. 

Batavia, October 21, 1842. 
Mr. H. Cotman? 

Dear Sir—Agrceeably to your request, I send you the fol- 
lowing statement, which I hope may prove intelligible to 
you. 

‘ Take a common pair cf beam scales and ascertain what 
weight on the weighing hook will balance one pound on 
the end of the beam of your balance which note. Then, 
hitch your weighing hook to the clevice of your plow and the 
other hook to your doubletroe, with the team attached ; 
then attach a small cord to each end of a pair of spiral bal- 
ances; one end of the cord tie to your near plow handle, 
the other end to the end’ of the beam of the large balances 
where the pound weight was put to balance the weight on 
the weighing hook ; then start your team and regulate the 
length of the cord so as to work even; then if the spiral bal- 
ance index shows in p'owing cight pounds as the fair av- 
erage figure, then multiply eight pounds by the weight that 
-.e pound balanced on the weighing hook. Or if 1 pound 
balances 32 on the weighing book and the patent spiral bal- 
ance index shows 8 poun s as the average figure, then 8 
>< 52256, or if the figure shows 16 lbs, then 16 Ib: 32 
==512 Ibe, the draft required. 

Yours very respectfully, 
N. K. CONE. 
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From Colman’s Fourth Repert of the Agriculture of Massachusetts. 


SHEEP HUSBANDRY. 


[CONCLUDED FROM PAGE THIRTY-ONE.] 


I will subjoin some miscellaneous notes, which 
will serve to illustrate the general mode of keeping 
sheep. ° 

D. B. has sixty wether sheep in preparation for 
the market. He allows them as much hay asthey 
will eat, and three pecks of corn and two bushels of 
potatoes daily among the whole. He will, by de- 
grees, increase their feed. 

A. A. has seventy-five fatting sheep; and, having 
lately added to their feed, gives them five pecks of 
corn per day, and one bushel of potatoes, with as 
much hay as they will consume—feoding them five 
times a day. He mentions the case of an excellent 
flock ef sheep which were fatted upon corn, with 
liberty to go to a stock of poor meadow at their plea- 
sure. ‘To use his own expression, “ the corn did the 
work.” ‘The quality of the hay does not seem im- 
portant. 

O. N., one of the best feeders in the country, has 
fifty-five sheep in one yard. At daylight he gives 
them a feed of corn, dividing it so as to give the flock 
about one bushel and a peck in the course of the 
day. After that, a foddering of hay; at nineo’clock 
another foddering of hay; at twelve o’clock another 
feeding of corn, the same as in the morning; after 
which, another feeding of hay; at four o’clock, P. 
M., another feeding of hay, and the same measure 
of corn as before. He thinks it best to have them 
finish their eating by night, so as not to be disturbed 
after dark; and that they relish their corn best at 
night. 

N. D. and G. D. have one hundred and eighty 
fatting sheep. Feed with cornand hay; began with 
one pint, and now average about one quart of corn 
per day. Their sheep are uncommonly fine. The 
live weight of one, 180 lbs. 

I. N. has one hundred wethers; fifty of them of 
a superior character. To the one hundred, gives 
one bushel, heaped measure, of oil-meal, per day, 
with hay. His oil-meal costs him twenty dollars 
per ton, besides the expense of transportation twen- 
ty-five miles. 

D. N. has sixty sheep. To the sixty gives half 
a bushel of oil-meal and half a bushel of corn per 
day. 

G. S. has fifty-eight sheep. Corn and hay only 
are allowed. Allows one and a half bushel of corn 
per day to the fifty-eight sheep. 

A. R. has three hundred sheep, in pens of twen- 
ty-five sheep in each. His aim is to induce the 
sheep, besides hay, to take one quart of corn each, 
given at three times per day. 

T. R. has one hundred and twelve sheep. Feeds 
with corn and hay. Fifty of them have one bushel 
per day. The best and most forward have one quart 
each. The live weight of one, two hundred and ten 
pounds. 

G. D., an experienced feeder, is of opinion that no 
advantage is gained by giving the sheep meal in- 
stead of unground corn. 

E. T., long familiar with the fatting of sheep, pre- 
fers wethers to ewes; prefers merinos to other sheep ; 
buys them at different ages, so that they come to 
the stall in succession ; thinks five years old the 
best age for fattening; and chooses to feed them 
moderately until a short time before he intends to 
market them, as, in his experience, they will not 
pay the cost of high feeding during a long time. He 
often begins in March to feed sheep which he de- 
signs to send to market after shearing. He is ac- 
customed to keep his store-wethers in the yard with 
his cattle upon the orts and husks that are thrown 
out tothem. He is careful not to suffer his fatting- 
wethers ever to be disturbed. When he begins to 
feed with corn, he never permits his sheep to be 
hungry. He keeps his sheep upon rowen the first 
part of the season; thinks merino sheep are kept at 
less expense than native; and deems the fattening 
of sheep profitable. He mentions a case in which 
he bought sixty merino wethers in June, for 133 
cents each; and sold fifty of them in the ensuing 
March, for 600 dollars. His wether sheep, which 
are not sent to market until after shearing, often give 
four pounds of wool at a clip. 

1. Wetent or Sueer.—The weights of ten 
Dishley wether sheep, fatted by a farmer in this 
county and sold in Boston, were as follows. The 


weighed 100 pounds each; one, 80 pounds; one, 82 
pounds; one, 90 pounds; one, 91 pounds; one, 95 
pounds; one, 107 pounds; one, 110 pounds :—total 
995 pounds. The average weight of rough tallow 
to each, was 13 pounds. These sheep were three 
years old, and were fed mainly upon hay and Indian 
corn. They consumed, during the latter part of 
their stall feeding, more than a pint and a half of 
Indian corn each, per oe Though a,quart was, 
in some caseg, eaten by them, yet it was found to be 
more than they required. ‘I'wenty dollars per head 
were offered for them by the drover, before they left 
the yard; but, owing to an extraordinary change in 
the market, the owner received only filteen dollars 
for them after being driven to Brighton. 

2. Earty Lamss.—The practice of raising ear- 
ly lambs for market, has prevailed with some far- 
mers. One excellent farmer to whom I particularly 
refer, has had his native ewes of good size, crossed 
with a Dishley ram, and arranged to have them 
lamb in January and February. Having every pro- 
vision for the comfortable accommodation of the ewes 
and lambs at that inclement season, he has succeed- 
ed in raising very fine lambs for the early market, 
which have brought him two and three dollars a 
piece. In such cases, his sheep pay him a large 
profit. There is no doubt that the practice might 
be extended to much advantage. 

3. Hovsine Sueep.—A good deal of discussion 

has been had among farmers, as to the propriety of 
housing sheep in winter, and the practice of farmers 
in this respect, is various. The question cannot be 
answered without regard to circumstances. Our 
own native sheep bear exposure without injury 
or suffering. Few of them have known any other 
than the most severe usage, and, under such treat- 
ment, have acquired a hardiness of constitution adap- 
ted to their condition. Full-blooded merino sheep, 
likewise, if they were susceptible to its rigors when 
first introduced, have become inured to the climate. 
It is not so, however, with the Sazony, which are a 
tender race, and need very tender treatment. All 
sheep which lamb early, require shelter and a warm 
cote. The wool, likewise, is rendered coarser by 
exposure to the weather; and the quantity and com- 
pactness of the wool seem to bear a relation to the 
weather. This is a beneficent provision of the Cre- 
ator, that the constitutions both of animals and veg- 
etables, should become, within certain limits, fitted 
to their condition. 
The practice of farmers in regard to housing their 
sheep, as I have remarked, is various. Ihave known 
a case in which a large flock of fine-wooled sheep 
have been kept confined in a close stable or barn the 
whole winter, without ever being let out even for the 
purpose of watering. An abundance of litter was 
furnished in this instance, and the sheep were kept 
as dry as the nature of the case admitted of. But 
the deaths in this farmer's flock were always numer- 
ous, and the Health of the sheep suffered, without 
question, from a corrupted atmosphere. In other 
cases I have known farmers—and this appeared to 
me, when in that part of the country, to be the gen- 
eral practice with many extensive sheep-owners in 
Vermont and the North-Eastern part of New-York 
—not to allow their sheep any shelter in winter, but 
that which they find behind the walls or under a 
hay-stack. They have insisted upon it that, under 
this treatment, their losses were many times less 
than when closely sheltered. 

As well as I can judge from the observations and 
experience of different farmers, a medium practice 
is to be preferred; and that is, to have sheds connec- 
ted with the: sheep-yards and open to the South, 
where the sheep niay take shelter when they choose. 
It is natural to suppose that they are the best judges 
of their own comfort. From snow, even from severe 
snow-storms, sheep suffer little; but heavy rains in 
winter, where the fleece becomes fully charged with 
wet, and then freezes, are prejudicial to their health, 
although their thick fleeces are almost as repellant 
of water, as the well-oiled feathers of birds. 

3. Care or THE Ewes.—The lambing season, 
if it be early, demands great care. Most of the far- 
mers are accustomed to arrange for their lambs to 
come the last of April and through May, when the 
sheep can get a good bite of grass. The objections 
to this, are, that the late lambs do not go through 
the ensuing winter so well as those which come ear- 
lier; and that, where sheep are sent to a distance 
from home to pasture, accidents frequently occur 





four quarters only were weighed. Three of them 





which might be guarded against if the shepherd 








were at hand. On the other hand, if lambs are to 
come early and before the sheep leave the barn, it jg 
desirable to have some succulent vegetable food for 
ewes, such as turneps or potatoes. One of the Most 
skilful and experienced shepherds in the co 
disapproves the giving of corn or rye to sheep in mi 
and considers potatoes the best succulent vegetable 
which can be given tothem. The Shakers consid. 
er a bushel of oats for sheep better than a bushel of 
corn. I do not know the grounds of this judgment; 
and, after all, it may be with them mere prejudice, 
They are not alone, however, in this opinion of the 
superior value of oats to corn, for store-sheep. For 
fatting-wethers, corn is far preferable. In old coup. 
tries abroad, it is the practice for the shepherd, dy. 
ring the lambing season, to sleep in the barn, 

in cases of need, he may render assistance to the 
ewes during the night. It happens, in these cases, 
as in all others in life, that the most careful are the 
most successful; and that what the indolent and im. 
provident generally denominate bad luck, is only the 
natural consequence of neglect and bad manage. 
ment. 

Some farmers are accustomed to turn their sheep 
into pastures without water, under pretence that 
they get enough from the dew. There is cruelty 
in doing this, as sheep require water as much ag 
other animals, and suffer severely from the privation, 
The habits of sheep, likewise, are particularly clean. 
ly; and pains should be taken, whether in the yard 
or pasture, that they should have free access te clean 
water. An extensive sheep-holder in a neighbori 
county, has kept his sheep without salt. There can 
be no doubt that this is an error, and that salt is an 
essential condiment to their health. It is advisable 
to place it in their pastures in small troughs witha 
roof over them, that the salt may not be wasted by 
rains, and that the sheep may be prevented from 
getting into or over the trough which contains it, 
This is easily effected by a simple contrivance, that 
will suggest itself. "The common practice of throw 
ing the salt upon the ground, is wasteful, and on 
other accounts objectionable. 

5. Diseases or SHeer and Remepies.—The 
diseases to which sheep are subject among us, ate 
not numerous, but some of them are very trouble 
some. The rot, so much dreaded in England, and 
in which the liver of the sheep is destroyed by 
worms, so far as my knowledge extends, does not 
prevail among our flocks. For this disease there 
seems to have been discovered no certain remedy 
or preventive; and, indeed, its origin does not ap 
pear to be well ascertained. 

The foot-rot is not uncommon, and is said to have 
been brought into the country by the Saxony sheep. 
The disorder is of an ulcerous and offensive charac 
ter, and first appears between the claws of the 
sheep, from whence it extends up the leg and a 
sumes an aggravated form. It is extremely infec 
tious in its character; and I have known the pres 
ence of two or three affected sheep to spread the 
disease among a hundred ina few days. I do not 
know its origin, but I believe that the seeds of the 
disease may lie some time concealed, without ger- 
minating. I have known a large flock to be exten 
sively and almost contemporaneously affected with 
it, afier standing in wet yards and after a course of 
high feeding. Various remedies have been tried; 
but all of them are troublesome in their application 
and not always effectual. It is important, on the 
first appearance of the disease, to separate immedi 
ately the sick from the healthy portion of the flock 

In all cases it is advised to cut away the diseased 
parts, and to make the foot as clean as possible. | 
shall give the prescriptions of three of the largest 
and most successful managers of sheepin the Ur 
ion—H. D. Grove, of Hosick, N. Y.; Dr. Jarvis, 
of Claremont, N.H.; and Sam. Grant, of Walpole, 
N. H. 

1. Use blue vitriol and tar. If the disorderis 
very severe, use aqua fortis diluted with an equa 
quantity of water, and apply one or two drops totht 
lame part. In all cases the foot is to be made@ 
clean as possible. 

2. Use ¥ Ib. blue vitriol, 4 lb. verdigris powdered 
Pour on them one pint of vinegar made hot; aid 
4+1b. of soap. Apply this to the feet, particulatly 
between the hoofs, with a sash brush. 

3. Take of tar, tallow, and sulphur, equal pe 
pertions, well mixed, and apply it to the foot. 
forms a salve. It must be sufficiently warmed @ 
mix e€a-ily, but must not be made hot. 
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4. The subjoined _ the remedies of an experi- 
nglish shepherd. 
=i — anes being separated from the rest 
of the flock, the hoof must be cut away with a 
sharp knife, (called a sheep-foot knife by cutlers,) 
as far as the disease has spread, and which may be 
traced by its becoming divided from the internal 
s: this must be particularly attended to; for 
unless the sore is probed to the bottom, no applica- 
tion will be of service. When this is done, the 
subjoined ointment will often prove effectual at one 
application. It is wrong to use too strong a caustic, 
as it dries up the surface too quickly and matter 
forms beneath. 
Blue vitriol half aa ounce; gun powder one 
ounce :—rubbed together into a fine powder and 
mixed with hog’s lard sufficient to make the whole 
into the consistency of paste. 
5. Sugar of lead one ounce; verdigris half an 
ounce; blue vitriol half an ounce :—formed into a 
ste the same as the other.” 

The disease will require prompt attention, and 
the applications must be repeated while there are 
indications of it remaining. It has been found 
beneficial to spread the stables where the diseased 
sheep stand with newly-slacked lime. If the dis- 
ease is prevalent among a flock of fatting sheep, all 
hope of their thrift during its continuance must be 
given up. If it prevails extensively among store- 
sheep, it will be expedient, as soon as practicable in 
some honest way, to get rid of the flock; and cau- 
tion should be had not to place a new flock in a pas- 
ture from which a diseased fiock have been recent- 
ly removed. Let at least one winter intervene. 

Sheep suffer likewise not unfrequently from the 
scab. For this the following remedies have been 
given me by experienced shepherds. 

1. Take 28 lbs. of leaf or 50 Ibs. of stem tobacco, 
and put them into five pails of water; with two or 
three junk bottles of spirits of turpentine. Wash 
with this once in three days for a fortnight, if neces- 
sary. When the skin becomes clear, the cure is 
effected. 

2. Take 5lbs. of hog’s lard; one ounce of cor- 
rosive sublimate and some sulphur. Let these ar- 
ticles be well mixed. This is a good application 
when the wool is short. : 

3. Take roots of the weed hemlock, (cicuta;) 
make with them a strong decoction; or use tops in 
the same way if the roots cannot be found; wash 
the sheep well with it. 

Avery good farmer in Conway has found one 
quart of sulphur mixed with four quarts of salt an 
excellent remedy for the scab, and generally benefi- 
cial to the health of sheep. It is left in the troughs 
to be eaten at their pleasure. Another farmer in 
the same town speaks highly of its efficacy. It is 
said to be much used in the sheep districts of Ver- 
mont. 

For snuffies, rub the nose of the sheep with tar. 

It is not within my province to go fully into the 
subject of the keeping of sheep, but to record only 
such facts and suggestions of a practical character 
as [ have gleaned from the habits of farmers in the 
course of my survey, and as appear to me import- 
ant. For the management of the other disorders of 
sheep recourse must be had to other authorities. I 
shall only add that, in respect to many of them, their 
causes and occasions are to be found in the impro- 
per treatment which the sheep receive. Sometimes 
they are fed to repletion; at other times they are as 
‘Their. food is sometimes of the 
best, and often of the worst description. What 
flesh they gain in summer is frequently lost by the 
severity of their usage in winter. But few persons 
take pains to cultivate a supply of succulent food for 
them, but confine them entirely to dry fodder; 
whereas ewes in milk particularly require some suc- 
culent food. 

6. Generat MaNaGeMENT.—The success of one 
shepherd of my acquaintance is so remarkable that 
I deem it proper to record even some minute cir- 
cumstances in his management. He allows one 
hundred acres of pasture to three hundred sheep. 
The propriety or expediency of such proportions, 
Must, it is obvious, depend upon the quality and 
Condition of the land, and the character of the 
sheep placed upon it. At the lambing season, he 
gives the ewes asmall quantity of oil meal and 
oats, and is sure to salt them oncea week. The oil 


meal he regards as very useful. His ewes in lamb- 


ly sheltered in a warm and close stable, and his 
lambs are all numbered by him on the side as they 
come, and are fed every evening, late in the evening, 
from a bottle with cow’s milk. Being numbered, he 
is not likely to miss serving them. By this extraor- 
dinary care and attention he is saved from any loss 
of lambs, and they come into the pasture vigorous 
and active. The preparation for marking his sheep 
and lambs consists of three parts of rosin; one part 
of tallow; and lamp-black as much as needed. 

In washing before shearing he recommends dip- 
ping in succession the whole flock ; and, after they 
have stood some short time, to wash them thorough- 
ly one by one, where it can be done, in running or 
falling water. The condition of, and price always 
obtained for, his wool are conclusive tests of the 
excellence of his management; and likewise the 
remarkable fact that, although his flock is of the 
fine-wooled Saxony, he frequently raises more than 
one hundred lambs to one hundred ewes; and a 
death among his Jambs is a rare occurrence. He is 
of opinion that one ton of hay will winter ten Sax- 
ony sheep. 

A good farmer in Heath and another in Leyden, 
experienced and well-skilled in the management of 
sheep, use boiled potatoes mixed with meal and made 
into thin swill for their ewes before and at the time 
of lambing. 

The county of Franklin is in many parts well 
adapted to the raising of wocl, and to the sheep- 
husbandry generally; to the raising of early lambs 
for the market, and the fatting of wethers. This 
applies particularly to the hill towns. Pasturage is 
there in many cases distant from the habitations, 
and mountainous; on these accounts sheep are to 
be preferred to any other stock. It is believed, like- 
wise, that sheep will, upon the whole, yield a better 
return than any other stock. The low price of 
wool, operates as a great discouragement; but this 
kind of stock is of easy management, and the re- 
turns are, in general, quick and certain. Of the 
kind of sheep to be chosen, the intelligent farmer 
will, without difficulty, determine from the facts 
which I have stated in the preceding pages. Suc- 
cess, however, is certain only to exactness, care and 
vigilance. It is, I think, especially to be desired 
that farmers in the sheep-husbandry should go 
largely into the raising of roots—potatoes and tur- 
neps especially, both the white flat turnip and the 
ruta-baga; by this means they will very much in- 
crease their ability of keeping, and consequently 
may extend proportionately the numbers kept; and 
likewise very much improve the condition of those 
which are kept. 

The use of the ruta-baga is objected to by many 
farmers on account of their injuring the teeth, or 
making the mouths of the sheep sore; for this 
reason they should be cut fine, and not given 
whole, as is done bysome. Several machines have 
been invented for this purpose, varying in price 
from two to ten dollars. A machine with a four- 
sided box tunnel-shaped, like the hopper of a mill, 
and placed over a cylinder made to revolve by a 
crank, and with four thin knives placed lengthwise 
and obliquely upon it, may be made at a small ex- 
pense, and will be found useful and effectual. The 
English farmers are supposed to have great advan- 
tage over us in their climate allowing them to feed 
their turneps in the field withoutdrawingthem. In 
this case the field is divided into different compart- 
ments by moveable fences, and the sheep placed 
successively in the different enclosures. The tur- 
neps are eaten where they grew, and the manure de- 
posited upon the field. But many even of the 
English farmers, in spite of the supposed advantages 
of this method of feeding, deem it better to draw 
and house their turneps, so as to feed them out at 
pleasure in well-littered enclosures, where the sheep 
may be carefully looked after; the straw of the farm 
converted into most valuable manure; the manure 
applied when and where it is most needed; and the 
great waste avoided which must be suffered in the 
other case from the turneps being scooped out by the 
sheep, and much of them being trodden under foot, 
or left to waste. 

The introduction of the South-Down sheep, to 
which I have already referred, into the county, 
would be a signal advantage, as they seem extremely 
well suited to this locality, on account of their com- 
pactness and hardiness, the ease with which they 
are kept, and their returns in wool and mutton. 


of wool that I have ascertained in the cou is 
from the sheep of Polycarpus Cushman, in 
nardston, one among the best farmers in the State. 
A flock of 200 sheep, of three-quarters Merino and 
Saxony blood, averaged 3 Ibs. 30z. each, well wash- 
ed wool. Mr. Cushman was anxious to ascertain if 
any loss was occasioned in the weight of wool by 
keeping, a matter on which opinions have been va- 
rious. A large parcel of wool, closely stowed away 
in atight building, was found at the end of the 
year to have lost, in weight, 13-16ths to one hun- 
dred pounds; a little more than 3-4ths per cent. 


APPENDIX. 


T subjoin a communication from William Jarvis, American Consul 
at Lisbon, in 1909-10, and then a large purchaser of Mcrino Sheep 
to be sent to this country. He ie now an extensive farmer in Weth- 
ersfield, Vermont; and has as good sheep as are to be found. I have 
never seen sheep in better condition. Two other communications 
follow from Henry D. Grove, a native of Germany, bred a farmer and 
a shepherd, and at one time President of the New York Agricultural 
Society. Such men are a great acquisition to the country and do 
much for our agricultural interests. No man is more competent to 
speak with authority in these matters; forno man’s flocks are better 
managed or make better returns. I have had repeated ly the pleasure 
visiting his premises, and of being instructed by their excellent cons 
dition. 

Two of these communications were addressed to Benton & Barry, 
who published Statistical Accounts of the Sheep and Woolen Manu- 
facturing Establishments in the country, in 1816; a work of great 
labor and value, showing in a striking manner the great importance 
of this interest. 
L—EXTRACTS FROM A LETTER OF WILLIAM JARVIS TO BENTON 
AND BARRY. 
“ Out of a hundred Spanish Merinos five may be selected that are 
a shade better than the rest, and five that are somewhat inferior; the 
other ninety will be so nearly alike as to the quality of the wool, as 
to leave but little other choice than what arises from shape and size. 
A question will very naturally arise here, how it happens that the 
Spanish Merinos should be so much better built and stronger, and 
yield a fleece one-third heavier than does the Saxony, when the latter 
is derived from the same stock. This is a of difficult solu- 
tion. The best reasons thatI can assign for it are, that all the feebler 
sheep in Spain sink under the fatigue of traveling from the winter to 
the summer pastures, and visa versa ; that owing to this mode of 
nag , the shepherds of Spain feel the particular necessity of 
paying attention to the strength of the male as well as the fineness 
of his wool ; and as every attentive breeder must have observed that 
the most healthy and vigorous sheep carry the heaviest fleeces, the 
Spaniard in selecting for strength has also secured heavier fleeces, 
From the mildness of the climate of Spain, too, the Spaniard is ena- 
bled to keep his sheep in the open air the year round, which may 
also have contributed to give them a better constitution. 
The climate of Saxony and the Pm me mys | states of 
where those sheep are bred, is not dissimilar to the northern part of 
the state of New York, and the southerly part of New England, in 
which shelter is necessary to defend sheep against the pelting storms 
in winter. The Saxons, too, carry this system of housing far 
us; they are not only very careful to have warm shelters in the win- 
ter, but most of their breeders build sheds in their pastures, into 
which their sheep are driven during the stormy weather of spring, 
summer ond autumn, being only let out a short time to feed im the 
fore and afternoon while the storm lasts, This treatment alone would 
enfeeble the constitution of those animals, Owing to the very low 
ange of labor in Germany, too, their flocks are constantly attended 
y shepherds, whose watchful care makes it of less consequence to 
have vigorous lambs and healthy offspring, than it is in Spain, par- 
ticularly as in Saxony the sheep are not pastured at a great distance 
from the winter establishments. For these reasons the Saxon 
breeders have not found it so necessary to pay as much attention to 
the strength of the sheep as in Spain, and it is probable, therefore, 
that the principal object with them in the selection of both the male 
and female, has been the fineness of the fleece without any great 
regard to the animal’s constitution. But whatever may be the cause, 
it is certain that the ony wool is somewhat finer than the Span- 
ish. This fact partly answers your question, whether the wool of 
the imported sheep has deteriorated in this country. Twenty-five 
years experience satisfies me that the wool of the Spanish 





erino 
has rather improved. About six years ago, | compared my merien 
wool with fifteenfor twenty samples of the Paular flock that had been 


sent me from Spain, where I purchased ; and eight or ten judges who 
examined the two, gave a decided preference to that taken from the 
backs of my sheep. Mr. James Shepard, when he carried on the 
factory at Northampton, and who purchased my Merino wool for 
several years, told me that the superfine broadcloths made from m 
wool, handled softer than did those from the best imported ish 
wool he could purchase. Where the Merino has been with 
attention and care, the wool has not deteriorated in any other coun- 
try beside England, and the deterioration there has uuquestionably 
been owing to the uncommon humidity of that climate. 
You next inquire, what is my particular mode of management, I 
at an early day became satisfied, that if the Merino could not thrive 
under asimilar management to that which our good farmers afforded 
to the native breeds, they would never become popular in this coun- 
try. I therefore adopted a g similar to theirs, and hap- 
pily found that they throve under it heyond my most sanguine ex- 
pectations, Attached to my barns I have sheds connected with large 
yards; in those yards I placed my racks, and carry out the hay and 
put into them morning and evening for their food ; at noon I give 
them a gill or a half a pint of oats a head in troughs; if a half pint 
of oats is given, a little less hay is fed out, if a gill, a little more; 
about two pounds of hay with a half pint of oats per head per diem, 
will keep them in yood case, or about two pounds and a hali of hay 
with a gill of oats. When I have an abundance of hay, I give no 
oats, but feed out about three pounds of hay per day, at three times, 
morning noon and night, although I think it makes but little differ- 
ence whether this quantity is fed out chree times a day or twice, for 
it must be remarked, that when sh are in pasture they rarely 
feed from ten till three or four o’clock in the afternoon. I \eave 
the doors of my sheds open, and let the sheep go in and out when 
they please. My sheds are occasionally strawed to prevent their 
becoming very filthy, and there is no waste in so doing, as ali the 
best of the straw the sheep will eat before laying upon it. 
Tam careful to have water both ia my yards and pastures, as I 
think water essential to health as well as thrift. If the ry well 
; not 





salted when put into the mow, no salt will be necessary they 
will require salting weekly. My rule is to take them up in the 
when the ceases to be nutritious, owing to severe which 








ing, and with their lambs after lambing, are perfect- 


6. YreLtp op Woout.—The largest average yield 


is ordinarily about the 25th of November, and never let them go out 
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of their yards until I turn them to pasture in the spring, which is 
commonly about the 25sh April to tho 5th May, according as the 
grass is more or less advanced. Some attention ought to be paid 
to the ewes in the lambing scason, and in cold easterly storms, or 
in heavy rains they ought to be housed at night, when the lambs 
are young. During the rest of the season no attention is given to 
them except what is necessary in shearing, and to salt them once a 
week and see that the fences are up. It is better to salt them in 
long narrow troughs than on the ground, as they waste less, and all 
get an equal share. Six by six slit work, dug out triangularly with 
an adze, makes the best troughs for sajting. I ought to have men- 
tioned above, that if corn is given, only half the quantity is required 
that it does of oats, but J think oats are better for sheep, Between 
the Ist and 10th of May J think the best season for lambing. 

My remedy for foot-rot is, three parts of blue vitriol and one part 
verdigris, pulverized ag fine as Indian meal, then put in sharp vine- 
gar made as hot as water with which we commonly scald hogs, not 
boiling, and pour in as much vinegar as will make it of the consist- 
ence of thick milk, stirring it briskly all the while ; clean the hoof 
with a knife, and put ou the mixture with asmall paint brush, taking 
care that it comes in contact with the inflamed part; it is also better 
to put it on the sound hoofs of the affected sheep as a preventive. 
Strong tobacco liquor is the best cure for the scab, immersing the 
sheep all over except the head, and scrubbing the part well that is 
atfectel. This remedy does best directly after shearing, but will 
answer any time during the or fall hs; for lambs liquor 
must be much weaker. For bloating, the best remedy is a great 
epconful of castor oil, mixed with a tea-spoonful of pulverized rhu- 
barb, and about a gil! of hot water, which may be put down the 
sheep's throat with a great spoon,” 





IL—LETTER FROM H. D. GROVE TO BENTON AND BARRY. 
Geutlemen :—I will endeavor to give you an outline of the history 
of the Saxon Merinos, their introduction from Spain into Saxony, 
and subsequently into the United States, with a few remarks on 
sheep husbandry. 

In the year 1764, the Elector of Saxony obtained, by special nego- 
tiution through his ambassador, a grant from the king of Spain, for 
the purchase of one hundred ewes and one hundred rams, and a few 
surplus ones to keep that number good in case any should die dur- 
ing the passage. Accordingly one hundred and nineteen ewes and 
one hundred and ten rams were selected, principally from the Escu- 
rial flocks, the king’s private property, under the care and manage 
ment of the monks beionging to the monastery of that name, and 
which were considered the finest sheep in the kingdom. They were 
shipped at Cadiz, in the month of May, 1765, accompanied by two 
Spaniards to take care of them. Five rams and three ewes died on the 
passage; the remainder arrived safely at the Elector’s private do- 
main at Stolpen. The Spanish shepherds remained with, aud took 
care of the flock till the middle of the following year, when they 
took their departure for Spain. During the time, however, they 
remained in Saxony, they instructed Saxon shepherds in the care 
and management of sheep. 

In order the better to make this valuable acquisitlon benefit the 
country as much as possible, the Elector appointed a commission to 
superiptend and direct the general concerns of the sheep establish- 
meat, whose particular duty it was made, to spread all the inform- 
ation they could obtain on the care and management of sheep before 
the public, and who were especially instructed to dispose of the 
young rams at low prices, in order to induce the sheep owncrs 
to improve their flocks. The tenants of the government domains 
were particularly favored, by giving them the preference in the 
purchase (which is kept till this day,) while every possible care was 
taken to induce farmers generally to improve their breed of sheep 
throughout the Electorate. It wat further required of the said com- 
mission to make a detailed report to the government annually, on 
the condition of the sheep establishment, and at the same time to 
= a list of the persons who had received sheep from the national 
flock. 

During the first years these valuable animals found many oppo- 
nents, and the improvement of the Spanish flock was very slow, 
mainly on account of the common prejudice of the farmers, which 
was heightened when the scab broke out among them, but after- 
wards they became convinced of their value, and the improvement 
was more — But as most of the flocks in Spain are more or less 
affected by the scab, those transported to Saxony had to undergo the 
same ordeal. This of eourse heightened the prejudices of many 
against them, who S tgperery me them entirely unfit for the country, 
their meat not eatable, or at best, of a miserable description ; a netion 
however, which soon oxpioded. The scab, however, caused great 
ravages among them before they were entirely cured of this disease. 

When the commissioners had exercised their functions ten years, 
the calls for young rams were so great,—and in order the more 
rapidly to improve the breed of the country—that they resolved to 
petition the government to make another importation of ewes and 
rams from Spain, for which purpose the Elector obtained another 
grant from the King of Spain for three hundred rams and ewes. 
At the end of the year 1777, a gentleman by the name of Vaigt, man- 
ager of Count-Eiorsidel’s farms, who was considered one of the best 
judges of sheep at that day inSaxony, was provided with the neces- 
sary credentials and sent on that mission. But, for some cause 
unknown, he selected only one hundred and ten two-years old rams 
and ewes, and returned home with them. These were, however, of 
avery superior quality, selected from the best flocks of Leon, Escu- 
rial, Cavagnon, Negretti, Montarco and Sorian, and exceeded greatly 
in beauty of form and quality of wool, the first importation. The 
cost of them was about forty rix dollars per head, 

With this acquisition, the commissioners then planted the Merino 
Tree on the fruitful soi) of Lohmen and Rennersdorf, from whence 
in conjunction with Stolpen, many pure blood flocks derive their ori- 

in. And I owe it to truth to remark, that I have examined private 

»eks equal, if not superior, to the national flocks. 

It would lead me too far here, to detail the introduction of the 
Spenish and Saxony Merino, into other parts of Germany, Prussia, 
Austria, &c. Suffice it to say, that many districts rival Saxony ; 
Prussia, especially, fosters her flocks, not only by premiums bestowed 
through her agricultural societies, but by that enlightened protec- 
tion to domestic industry, which so truly characterizes that govern- 
ment. 

It may, perhaps, be supposed, that as these kinds of sheep are 

ly increasing in number, they would depreciate in value. This 

ever, is not the case; for the prices at which they have been 
selling for the last twenty years, far exceed those of any period 
revious. So highiy are they esteemed in Europe, that they have 
m transported to almost every corner where sheep can be raised 

to advantage: they have been transported to Russia, and some of 
her possrssions in Asia, to New South Wales, and my Leipsic cor- 
respondent informs me, that in October and November last, (1236) 
six hundred rams and ewes were exported to Buenos Ayres; and but 
a few years since, old Spain, the mother country, from whence the 
fine sheep in Gormany date their origin, has imported bucks from 
Saxony for the improvement of her flocks. Theexportatiun of wool 
is very great, the amount in 1835 to Great Britain alone, was 24,000,- 
000 pounds, and considerable quantities are exported to the Neth- 
erlands, France, and America, supplying at the same tims her own 
factories, which are not inconsidcrable, and which turn out a fabric 
that exceeds, for durability, that of England or any other country. 
It will be readily admitied that these sheep are a great source of 
wealth to Germany, and especially in those districts where they 
are raised to the greatest perfection and purity; and probably 





will continue to be so for a great many years tocome, The de- 
mand for the pure race is great and constantly increasing; and 
1} have been informed hy my friends in that country, that the sup- 
ply has not been equa! to the demand for the last three years. 

A person not acquainted with the system o; breeding sheep in 
Germany, may perhaps be led to doubt the vast difference that is 
mde there in the pr ce between the pure race and those of the 
mixed, or cros3-breed sheep, though p ing many i 
ces. Yetsuchis the case. My friends in Saxony write me, thal 
two hundred and fifty rix dollars have been pid for individual 
ram3 Within the last year. and I have known of much bigher 
prices having been paid. Yhose of the mixed. or cross-breed race 
are compurativeiy low, and can be obtained at from three to 
tifteen rix dollars (the inaxiusum price) per head, according to 
qual,ty and goodness, and among these are very o:ten individu- 
aig possessing all tle characieristic excellences of the pure race. 
Yet they are not so valuable for breeding. Here arises a ques- 
tion, why the fine sheep ure so much higher in Germany than in 
this country? The answer is, that capital is so abundantand the 
rate of interest in that country so low, thatit is more profitable 
for agricultusists to invest part of their surplus cap.tal in fine 
sheep than to Iet it out at simple interest. 

1 have been thus particular in giving you an outline of the in- 
troduction of the Escu:ial Merino sheep into Germany, and the 
bigh estimation in which the now ealled Escurial Saxony shecp 
are held in that and other countries, as many of our farmers have 
not a correct idea of the origin of the Saxony Merinos ; and asa 
fear has often been expressed, that the growing of wool will soon 
be overdone aad not be worthy the at:ention of farmers. To those 
Jet me answer, that fifty years ago similar fears were entertained 








duce a wool, poverty-stricken, and though it appears Very fing 
and of superior quality, yet it is deceptive, and the quality js 

so good as if the same sheep hud been kept in good and thriyj 
condition ; it is defic.ent in elasticity, strength, and the fey “4 
properties, and is fecble ; the cioth itself made from such ved 
is f ebie, und friquently tears before it ia finished. 

Wool from diseased sheep is poorer still; the quality is great. 
ly injured, is subject to waste in the process of manufacty: 
aud never makes a pet fect fabric, but \aakes a feebie cloth whj 
easi'y tears. Wool from sh: epth «t have died is likewise injured 
for it seems te become in a measure lifeless. Cloth made from 
such wool is sa:d to be much more suliject to the depredationg of 
the moth. than cloth made from live wool, shorn from he, 
sheep. Th's article is we.! understood in Germany ; the manu. 
facturers pay but two-third prices for such wool. The diserj 
nation in the seiection uf their wool is, probably, the reason w 
the German cloths are so much stronger and more durable thay 
the English or American cloths. 

I repeat, ther: fore, that it is very important to keep sheep in 
good and thriving condition the whole year round. And in order 
to do this, they should have sufficient food to fill themselves twieg 
adsy. In this country this is done on pasture and hay. In Ger. 
many the keeping of sheep is bared upon the sume grow 
but it varies in many respects, I will mention a few of the lead. 
ing features. 

‘The Germans keep their sheep under comfortable she'ter dur. 
ing the winter. By this means they do not require, in the first 
piace so much provender ; secoud y, the tip end: of the wool do 
not get weather-beaten, which is an injury ; thirdly, a great quan- 
tity of manure is saved. ‘They hurdle their sheep during the 





in Germany, but that experience has proved them gr diess ; 
and that, whenever that time arrives, it may fairly be presumed 
that all other agricu!tural pursurts will be in a similar condition. 

I will now briefly notice th introduction of the Saxony Merino 
sheep into this country. The first importation of which I have 
any positive know'edge Was made in 1824, by Messrs George and 
Thoms Searle.-m rehan-s of Boston, {though I have been in- 
formed, that at the instance of Col. James Shepard, of Norihamp- 
ton, a few were imported in i823. as an experiment.] of which 
I had the eare and manzgement. They stood the fatigue of the 
voyage remarkably well ; there were only seventy-five ewes and 
rams, of which I owned a few myself. The whole cargo was sold 
by public auction in Brighton near Bosten, and were scattered in 
various parts of the country, but mostly in the New England 
States and the State of New York. The following year, (1825) 
another importation of one hundred and eighty rams and ewes, 
and a few lumbs, was made hy the same gentlemen, in which 1 
Was concerned, wud cainc out also under my care and manage- 
ment, and were likewise sold by public auction, in Brighton, 
near Boston. They sold, however, much higher than the first 
importation ; several rams brought as high as four hundred dol - 
lars a head, and one sold at four hundred and fifty dollars. 

These prices were suffizient to excice the spirit of speculation, 
and consequently the year 1826 witnessed the arrival of Saxony 
sheep in Boston and New York, and other ports, to the number 
of two thousand five hundred ewes, rams and lambs. Many of 
these sheep were well descended and of pure race, but a great 
share, lam sorry to say, were nct so. It is certain that many—I 
might suy som. entire cargoes—were imported and sold for the 
* pure Electoral Saxon sheep,’’ that were only of cross breed and 
some of them as low as three quarter blood, or as a German 
shepherd would say, ‘‘ of the second generation.” It is to be re- 
gretted that the importation of the Saxony sheep became a spec- 
ulation, for it not only retarded the improvement of sheep in this 
country, but itis a positive injury to those who may possess the 
pure race. The importations being large, prices declined greatly 
and many importers suffered —_ losses. There were seve, al 
cargoes Which sold for about fifteen dollars per head, which was 
in <uffivient to cover the expense of transportation. 

The different voyages to this country, and traveling in the in- 
terior, sat.sticd me that the Nu rthern and Middle States, as far 
as I examined the soil and climate, were exceedingly well caleu- 
lated for the production of fine wool, and would,in time, become 
decidedly woul-growing Sta'cs. Upen which I made up my mind 
to settie in this country, and being ‘ully satisfied that the raising 
of fine woo! would be a profitable business for farmers to pursue, 
I determined .o make an importation forthe purpose of breeding 
from them, and estwblish myself as a wool-grower. For this 
purpose I embarked ut New York in the fall of 1826 for my native 
country, and spent the winter following to select my flock. I 
landed with them in New \‘ ork in the month of June, 1627. It 
consisted of sixty yeurli) g ewes, twenty-five rams, and twent 
lambs, and I drove tiem into the section of country where I now 
reside, 1 1828, I imported an addition of forty yearling ewes, 
twenty rame, and ten Janis, to my flock, which, added to the im- 
porfation of 1627, made one hundred ewes, furty-five rama, and 
thirty lambs. 

With this number I leid the foundation of my Electoral Saxon 
flock, which I have maintain: d in all ther purity, and visibly 
improved them. ‘Their descendants not only are as fine ws the 
original stock, but they yield more wool, and are larger and better 
shaped sheep. ‘'he whole number of Saxony sheep imporied 
amount to about three thousand, 

It has frequewtly been asked, “ Whether as fine wool can be 
grown iu this country as in Saxony 2?” Of this I do not envertain 
a doubt. ‘Ten years’ experience has fully satisfied me on this 
point. In some respects this country possesses natural advanta- 
ges over Germany, and with the same care and management, we 
can grow as fine wool here as there. There, pasture lands in 
many sections are superior. Maine, New Hampshire, Massa- 
chusetts. Connecticut, New York, Pennsylvania, &c., afford by 
nature a healthier herbage, though not so much, as the best sheep 
district- in Germany ; for instance, Saxony. There, in wet sea- 
sons, many flocks are subject to the rot, a calamity which is a'- 
most a stranger to our floeks, a: d need never occur if proper 
precaution istaken. This is «n important consideration in our 
sheep husbandry, and afer there shall have been generally in- 
troduced the G:rman mode of she: p husbandry, as far as applica- 
ble to the condition and situation of our country, we shall be able 
fully to compete with thei. 

I: is pnimportant consideration to keep rheep in a thriving con- 
dition the whole yezr round. First, it improves the quality of 
the woo'; secondly, it inerrascs th. quantity ; thirdly. less sheep 
are linh'e to die; fourthly, the i:c’ease of ‘ambs will be greater 
Wool from sheep thus kept, possesses more elastici'y, strength, 
and better felting properties, than if kept poor, and consequently 
makes astroneer and more durable cloth. To keep sheep too 
fat depreciates the quality though it increases the quantity ; but 
to keep she«p too poor injures the quality and diminishes the 
quantity ; besides which, it is injurious to the constitution, and 
if kept so for a number of years in succession, wi!l run them 
down into a diminutive little anitnal. Extremes should be avoided 
—many of our wool-growers keep their sheep part of the year 
in a fleshy condition, which generally is in summer, and during 
the other part let th>m grow poor. This course of treatment is 
very injurious to both animals and wool. When shorn, such 
wool appears of a better qua ity than it actually is, and deceives 
these who are not judges: f the article. There are, in fact, two 
different qualities in the same staple (in the length of it ,) the 





— duri: g the first part is coarser than durirg the latter. and 


ugh it appears finer, yet it is not so strong, but is feeble and 
makes an uneven fabric. If sheep are kept too poor they pro- 





for the purpese of manuring the Jand, which makes jt 
more productive ‘They raise large quantities of roots, such at 
ruta-baga, patutoes, mangel-wurtzel, carrots, round turneps, &e. 
to feed out during the winter. Combined with straw, itis con. 
sidered an econoinic:;] mode of wintering sheep. They enrich 
their land, moreover, by this course of management, which ena- 
bles them to keep still more sheep and cattle, and raise more 
grain. Many farmers in that country keep their sheep from ning 
to ten months of the year in the yard; some only part of their 
flock, and others their whole flock. For this purpose, they sow 
red and white clover, lucern and Esparzette, which is mowed and 
fed to them in racks, three times a day, and in wet weather a fod. 
dering of straw. It follows, as 2 matter of course, that the sta 
bles and yards are weil littered with straw every day. It is con- 
sidered that an acre thus managed, will maintain double the 
number of sheep or catt'e, than it would to turn them out to piek 
for themselves. By this course of management they are enabled 
to keep large numbers of sheep without infringing much upog 
their grain growing and are enabled to come in competition with 
the wool-growers of other countries. As there are no fences in 
that country, the sheep are attended by shepherds. One shep- 
herd with his dog will manage from five hund: ed to eight hundred 
in the summer, ali iv one flock. 

This mode of keeping sheep during the summer season is how- 
ever, not altogether practicable in this country, for the reason 
that pasture lands are chexp 2nd labor too high, Yet there are 
some particular Jocations, where, on a small scale, it might be 
introduced to profit. But the German mode of keeping them du- 
ring the winter, is a subject worthy the imitation of our farmen, 
and is altegether practicable. 

I calculate upon two pounds of good hay per head per d: y, for 
my Electoral Saxon Sheep, or an equivatent in grain, root, or 
straw. This will keep them well. I oftener undergo than over- 
run that quantity. If! give them grain or roots, I deduct from 
the hay in proportion to the quantity of grain. My breedingewes 
I feed part of the time on roots, and straw, and hay, at the rate 
of three bushels of potatoes per hundred per day; about a month 
befere lambing Linecrease this quintity, and during lambing from 
four to four and a half bushels per day are given. When through 
that period, It gradua'ly decrease until I turn them to gras, 
Sheep thus kept, hardly ever scour in the spring of the year. I 
raise from eighty-five to nincty lambs from an hundred ewes on 
an average. Sometimes 2 lamb from every ewe that yeans one, 

Lhave comfortable shelter provided for a'l my sheep, witha 
ce lar attached to it, for the purpose of stwring :oots. I feed ab 
together out of racks, with troughs attached to them, for the par- 
pose of feeding short provender, and to cate h the leaves that may 
crumble + ff, andthe hay the sheep may pull through, Eight 
tons ot hay fed to sheep in this manner is of as much binefit to 
them as ten tons fed in the open fiels from a stack. 

My t»mbs are seared the latter part of / pril and the fore 
rartofMay. At four months of age! wean them and put them 
in the best pastures I have, and put the ewes in the shortest 
feed f .r a short time, in order to dry up the milk. I have never 
had any sheen’s udder injured in thie manner; but if they are 
turned into fresh fed, a large quant ty of mi!k is produced, 
which is very painful to the ewe, and frequently injures the 
udder. 

I thirk it of importance that sheep should have free accesste 
waer every day, bute-p-ciaily during the foddering seas n. 

Sheep are subject to various diseases the most furmidableof 
which are the rui, scab, and fuot-1ot. Time and spa:e will not 
pesm't me to treat upon then to-day, bit I u ay perhaps give 
my Views On this subject xt some future time. 

Very respectfully, H D. GROVE. 
Hoosick, (Buskirk’s Bridge Post Office.) 
Rensselaer county, N. ¥Y., 24th June, 1897. 


JIL—LETTER FROM H. D. GROVE TO I, COLMAN. 


Buskirk's Bridge Pcst Office, } 
Washington County, N. Y., 13th Jan. 1839, 
H. Covman: 

Dear Sir—!t is now mre than e’even years ago when I landed 
with my flock of Elcctoral Saron Sheep in this country, 
haveever made it my unremitting attention a:.d study to pre 
serve them In all th ir purity, te improve the quality and quat 
tity of thrir fleece, and to improve them in size und symmetry 
of form. How far I have sueecede.t, } leave for impartia! judge 
to decide. But you w Il. nevertheless, permit me here to remark 
that I have impro. ed the quatity of their wool considerably, and 
that I have jncreased the weight of flreee at least 6 ounces 
an aterzge. I men ion this, merely to repeat an established fact 
that even the high-bred improved sheep, is susceptible of 
further impovement. 

Previous to my coming to this country, I followed the profes. 
sion of agriculture in Germany. The fine-wooled race of 
espe-ially, attracted my, pa:ticular attention; but not until 
made several journeys into different sheen districts in that coun 
try aad examine! a great many flocks which excelled in excellence 
that my preileetions in favor of this interesting and very 
animal were more particularly aroused. Being permitted to ex 
emire the flocks of some of the mest eminent breeders, -_ 
courtesy and liberality to communicate their experience 
observations, exact experiments and their results. gave me 
vantages fer acquiring knowledge on this subject. for ¥ 
twenty years’ experience in my individual flock would have bees 
insufficient. I could make comparisons between the d 
modes of breeding, and noted the favorable and unf.voratle re 
sults, hut I always found, that where the mode was based upon 
scientific principles, the impro: ements were much more 
than when bred on t:c hap-hazard plan. 
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e modes of the -ystematic breeders in Germany is an 
os = anata of bis flock, and the keeping a currec: re o d 
or it Since the in ‘oduction of this «ope in beeen ve 
0 eal “shew took a new start snd was much more rapic 
eee eee before. ‘Those fl.cks where it was fi st in- 
_* ed, soon west ahead of others, and it w.s not ong be ore 
~ tof the ow ners of fine flocks fot owed their example. 
wane first c'ass is denominated * Super Electa:” second class 
« lecta;” third cass ™* Prima ;” fourth ch ss“S cund: . ‘ifth 
Jass * Tertia :’”  t many have more th.n the first fo r ciasses, 
pes ‘individual falling below the list, ts at one rejected and d s- 
ae A of. Three small samp es of woo, on from the neck, 
4 from the shouiier, and ore from the thigh, are take » fom 
: ch she-p (they -hould be cut off with « parr ef re ssors ad not 
pulled out) and roliedupin a p-ece of white paper with ho ni - 





rth Pj ” ' i the 
d «ge of the sheep marked on it. In ord r.o wake 
prsification w th necur cy the cnimat is placed upon a table 


‘ sat purpo © ant held by a man, so that the exam na- 
mn fait — eto view :t critically. Aclerk with pape , 
“pen andink, isin atien ance, who note: down the texture of the 
Vapi, whether long or short, round, @at. or spiral, extertos ap~ 
rance of the fl ece, evenness, size and shape, &v. Ke 
Every sheep is number d and recor ed na book k » for the 
urpose, which is railed the “ Sheep Re-isier °° it is done by 
making notel s and hol sin the ears, an ing-nieus method, in- 
vente | and brought inte notice by the celebrated azrvculturist, 
Mr. Albrecht Th cer, of Margin, vear Berl in Prussia, towhom 
the »gricultura’ corms ity of Germany and even adjoining 
States, owe ° debt Sra for the iight he has spread upon 
subj et of agriculure. 
= = one flock the notch s denete the number, and the holes 
the age of the sheep. When my lambs are on’ or tua day old, 
Jnumberand e258 fy them The first ewe lam g: ts num’ er one 
or the lowest number, and the Inst one the highest nem e-.— In 
hke manner I wuwher iy ram Tams, They are all r corceid in 
a book. which I calliny * B-eeling Register," wh ch forms part 
of my main hook, ‘the Sher plteg ster.” Ths beok I carry to 
the stab’e With me, somet mes every day, and sometimes ouly 
every o her day during !a:inh ng time, and for convenience sake, 
make my rein rks witha perc! w hieh f afterwards fi }ou wit! 
ink. The whole is then trenseribed into the * Seep Ke -ister 
The Breeding Register present: the tollowing coluaies : 


Breeding Register, from Ist July 1838 to Ist July 1839. 


—_—_— 














j Year | Tap’d | Date | No. Lambs. | Classifica-| 
No. lin which by Ram of |) Itien of the ‘General Remarks. 
bora | No. |Lambing \Rams| Kwes, {Lambs ce 





aa res j ; j r 
5 3 27-4 6-4 1 - i Cl. small| Thin lambs—one ve- 
mi and close |ry feeble and died. 
curled. ° 
! 1804 264 7-4 - 1 2 Cl. mid- | Lamb has a few hairs 
dle, small | under the belly, &c. 
curls. 











This is the form in wh ch I keep this book. 

In the first column is the number of the ewe; in the second, 
h-r age, ond instead of writing it owt in fall, I ~e-ely write 3, 4, 
5, and 6, Which means either 1853. 34. 35, and 26, &¢ —_—sIn the 3d 
column is the n: mber anl-ge ofthe -am, thus 27-4—27 m ans the 
number, and 4h s ace namely, 1931,&«. Inthe tourth -olum: 
i: the day and month wBen the lambis yeaned, thus 6-4—6 means 
Gth day. and 4. fourthm nth. In the fifth and sixth columns are 
the number of rum and ewe lambs. In the seventi@is the class- 
ifiention of the lambs, when one or two days old, nnd the la-t 
eoluinnis for gener +! remarks 

fam very part culsrin classifying my lambs, with «3 much ae 
eurvey as possible, to enable me to decid - upon the good or bad 
qualities of a progenitor as a breeder; if his progeny is nut such 
as I desire, I reje t bisn at on-e from further service. 1:0 not 
often use my rams ofter trey are Sor 6 years od. f r whee they 
have a tained that ace. their progeny begins to fal un vigor and 
streng h. Much, however, depends upon th: treatmert he re- 
ceives, Ifar-miscxurefu'ly ued, not ever-worked he wil retain 
his vigor and elasticity much: }.-nger, and I hav known ram. 7 
for even 9 years of age whose progeny wus as Vigorous as th t 
froma ram of 3 years oli. 5 

Iselect my stock rame with the grr atest care, for T consi:ler this 
the mo-t important pein in breecing; and here I find my rec- 
ords of great va vein aiding me to mak- the hest choice If, for 
instance I have arom before me. who has. in every respect, the 
requisite cu sities, and turn ng to my records, | fing his anes ore 
eceupy a highr nk, that is, standin the fist ¢ ass for a nuober 
of vener ations biek. I thea have no hesitation to appointhm a 
sire for my ewes, and in n.ne cases outof en, he acqvits him<elf 
te my entire satisfaction. Or, if [have two rams Lefere me oO” 
equal quatitvand hardly Knowing to which oneto give the prefer 
en-emy records decide the quest-on, for the one WLo has got the 
best auces'ry is preferred to the other, 

The ex: er'enced shepherd knows that even in full-"lood flocks 
nat alt individuats rre equa! in quality of woo!, size, form, &e , 
but that some families errive to much greater ;erfection than 
others. Here again my rccords are of great value. for w th tleir 
aidl can designate every individual member of each family, and 
eross them with «ther families, and in such divis ons s I think 
most berefici.). For eleven years have [thus managed my flo k 
and selected my stock rams from those of my own raising. and 
y-t Ihave no very ner re‘ationship, and I can go on eleven 
Years more in the same m inner and avoid that erro: ; on'y tak ng 
& little more trouble, and some years use moe rans than toa 
superficial observer would seem necessary. Now if my sheep 
Were not numbered and recerded, f could not ¢» on without run- 
ling the rsk of mnjuring my flock by too close breeding. This 
isan important po'nt in the prince ple of breeding domestic ani- 
mi's of all kinds, and ‘f once lost sight of ths injury w I! soo. 
be peresived by the exper-enced and discerning eve; often the 
injury is irreparabl*. ‘teat itis ‘ost sight +f «nd ix overlocked 
by too many of my brother shepherds ‘s but tov true, and this is 
Ore re’son why so many m ke bu’ little progress ‘n'the imp’ ove- 
me toftheir flocks. These consider tions 'ead me to the prin- 
cipe of what i- terme', “brecding in aad in,” a principe that 
embrices much, and is but litt'e understood by the great mass of 
our farmers, but which for want of time, I mus. pass over in 
srorece. 

I have said before, thit my sheep ore all numbered by m k'ng 
Notche: in the ears, For this purpo-e, [have a pair of instru- 
meats resembling a shoemaker’s punch. With one I make a 
round hoe, and mark the age; and with the otver a notch, the 
number of the sheep. These nutches and holes have a perma- 
nent me ning inthe diffurent parts of theears. An tch in the 
upper p-rtof the lef err mews. A notch in the lower prt 
ef the sameear means 3 A note’ in the upper prrt of the right 
earmeans 10. A :.otch in the lower part of th: seme ear means 
30°) With thes» fi:ures you can mark from No. 1t099. Anotch 
inthe end of the 'e te=r means 100. With this additiona' noteh 
you ran mark from No 110199. A rotch inthe end of the right 
ew mean: 200. With this additonal notch you can mark from 
No 1 t» 399. Twonotch:s in the end of the left ear, means 400. 
With thee adili ion 1 no ches you ein mork f-om No 1 to 499 ; 
Or in-t. ad of the n :t: hes cut off the end of the 1. ft er, and you 
an express the same number. Two notches in the end of the 





rich’ e r me ns 500, or eu off the end and add ore not-h in the 
endofthe eftear, and you have 609, aid cin merk av high as 
699% You ean go higher by making the end of the :eft ear cut off 
mean 600, and of the ri-ht car mean 700. But by tie (me one 
.¢@ts w flock of sheep arge enough to rai e 639 ewe lamhs, aud a« 
many ram lamb- yearly, it wil be fonad th-t he has go: over 
4,009 sheep, arid the sheep establiehme.t becomes se unwieldy, 
that it wili be necessary to organize u new one. Rut few flocks 
in Germany h.v ng a ta ned that number are kepton one farm. 
I know eof nene in this country 

The age of my sheep I mark, by making holes in the ears, when 
they are one year old. A hole in the left ear means. A hole in 
the right ear 3, Thus, if a lamb is born in 1838, it gets two holes in 
each ear. Oue that is born in 1339 gets three holes in the right ear, 
&c. &c. Lambs that are born in 1840, 50, &c., do not receive any 
holes. Andafter ashecp reaches the age of ten years, she is gener- 
ally unfit for further service, though I have had several ewes that 
reached the age of 13, 14, and 15, and raised lambs. If, however, 
you rétain any ewes over ten years old, you can easily distinguish 
— by their general appearance, and nete them in the general re-~ 
marks. 

Finteuded to give you a more accurate description and more in 
detai! than I have dene, and answered the questious which you pro- 
pounded, but want cf time forbids me. 

Yours, &c., Il. D. GROVE. 





RELATIVE VALUE OF DIFFERENT KINDS OF FOOD FOR SHEEP. 
By M, De Dombasile. 

Some experiments performed by this eclebrated agriculturist, are 
well worthy of being recorded, as approaching nearer te an exaet 
determination of the question of the relative nutritive properties of 
a few of the more connnon aliments of sheep and cattle than any 
which we remember to have seeu. 

He divided forty-nine sheep into seven lots, of seven sheep each, 
in such a manner that the total weight of each lot should be as 
nearly as possible equal to eseh of the rest. Each lot was kept in a 
separate division of the stable; the food was given to each lot in ra- 
tions of equal weight; and by means of scales, the total weight of 
each lot was taken once 2 week, and the experiment was continued 
five weeks. The weight of each lot was four hundred and thirty- 
six pounds, 

The substances subjected to examination were: 1. Dry Bucern ; 
2. Oil cake from flax seed: 3. Outs and bagley: 4. Crude potatoes: 
5. Cooked potatoes: 6. Beets : 7. Carrots, 

The dry lucern formed the unit of the estimate. One of the seven 
lots was fed exclusively on dry lucern ; and each of the six others 
received just half the quantity of lucern, and the remainder of the 
ration consisted of such a portion of ene of the alimentary substan- 
ces as was found suflicient by a careful weighing during the five 
weeks, to keep each lot inthe same healthy condition. The follow- 
ipg table shows the current progress of the experiment; the quantity 
of water druak by each lot of sheep during the five weeks being also 
measuured by a guaged tro-gh. The auther concludes that fifteen 
pounds of dry lucern may be considered as a preper ration for one 
sheep per week, or rather more than two pounds perday. The 
primitive weight of cach lot, as before observed, was four hundred 
and thirty-six pounds. 











Lots.| Food. list week,|2d week. {3d week. |4th week. | th wk. 
ist,]Dry Lucern, - - - - 437 Ibs. 433 4371-2 487 1-2 1143 
2d.) Lucern and Oil Cakes, 4ls 423 4512 459 [144 1-4 
3d, }iuucern, Oats and Barley, | 422 1-2 433 1-2] 4291-4] 436 3-4] 137 1-4 
4th,/ Lucern and crude Potatoes} 441 440 1-2) 434 452 3-4 | 159 3-4 
Sth,| Lecern & cook'd Potatoes} 427 425 1-2} 447 1-2 4411-2) 451145 
6th,| Lucern and Beets, 435 4M 436 437 444 1-4 
7th, Lucern and Carrots, 417 407 419 1-2 4261-2 }127 1-2 








The quantity of water drunk by the seven lots during the 5 weeks 
was as follows, showing the relative degree of thirst occasioned by 
the different aliments, 

Ist lot 223 quarts, 4th lot 123 quarts, | 

2d lot 189 * 5th lot 108“ 

32 lot 164 *% 6th lot 95 “ 

Fifteen pounds of dry lucern being- considered as a proper ration 
for one sheep per week, or seven and a half pounds a ration, he finds 
that the following quantities of each of the other aliments are equiv- 
alent in nutritive value to the half ration of lucern. 

Oil cake 14 Ibs.; barley 34 Ibs.; oats 5 Ibs.; crude potatoes, 14 
Ibs. ; cooked potatoes, 13 Ibs.; beets, 16} Ibs.; carrots, 23 Ibs. 

Thus taking the quantity of lucern as a standard, the nutritive 
powers of the different substances will be—- 


7th lot 35 quarts, 


“ + 





Drylucern, - - - ° e « 100 Ibs 
Fiax seed oil cake, - - - - . 
ley, - - - - - - 47 “ 
Crude potatoes, - - - - e 187 “ 
Cooked potatoes, - . - - 173 «= 
Beets (white variety,) - ° ° ° Pt 
Carrots, - - - “ 


- - 307 
Bib. Unie. Mai, 1832. 





The subjoined comes from a friend who has already obli- 
ged us. It proclaims the most important sentiments. They 
cannot be too deeply impressed upon the public mind : 

For the New Genesee Farmer. 
Improvement. 

“Improvement” seems to be the metto of our age, and 
one of the watch-words of our countrymen. And strange it 
must scem to the aged, when taking a retrospective look on 
by gone years, and mark the difference between the past 
and the present improved modes of operation. They see 
scarcely any thing remaining undisturbed by the iron march 
of the genius of ‘ Improvement.” 

Tn nothing are the movings of this principle more dis- 
cernable than in the extended application of the teachings 
of science to the practical purposes of agriculture. What 
avast improvement in the culture of the soil, in the different 
products of the same, in farm stock and implements, has 
already been achieved? And the extensive and extending 
circulation of agricultural books and periodicals show that 
this spirit is still moving. These improvements need the 


fostering care of every lover of his race, that they may spread 
broad and deep, and embrace in their ameliorating influ- 
ence the whole agricultural community. The cultivators of 
the soil must, and soon will, occupy a more elevated posi- 
ion in society. There is a mighty spirit of inquiry abroad 








which wil! soon dispel the bancful influence of that old but 
too prevalent maxim, “that to be a farmer, one needs no 
education.”’ It is this opinion that has been the chief cause 
of the degradation of the cultivators of the soi!, which has 
prevented them from taking their true position in society. 

Agriculture was the first occupation of man, and itis that 
which sustains all the other professions. In the words of 
Judge Buel, “ Agriculture is the parent of physical and mo- 
ral health to,the State; it is the salt. which preserves from 
moral corruption.”’ If these principles are true, why should 
not the farmer belong to the first class? The great cause 
is his ignorance and his iow idea of his own profession. 

** Every boy whom you educate, you instil into him the 
belief that he is above the calling of his father. You teach 
him that the cultivation of the earth is servile. But edu- 
cate him for this great employment; talk to your children 
of its nobility and usefulness when boys, and the next gene- 
ration will not have passed away before the profession of a 
farmer will have become a learned profession.”—A. C. 
Barne, Esq. 

** This,”’ says Mr. Tucker, the editor of that most valua- 
ble paper, the “‘ Cultivator,” “ is the true doctrine. Let 
such sentiments as these become prevalent, and they offer a 
sure guaranty against the idea that all labor is of necessity 
servile and degrading. Teach mankind that there is such 
a thing as honest industry, honorable and useful; that suc- 
cess in any pursuit involves knowledge, research, thouyht, 
education, and you do much to,abate prejudices and smooth 
the way for further conquests from the domains of error.” 

A free use of your “ great sub-soil plow—universal edu- 
cation,” will prepare the way for improvements in every 
thing else. Let us all labor that it may do its work thor- 
oughly—turn a wide and deep furrow, for it is the noblest 
ofcauses. The culture of man will certainly be followed by 
the cultivation of the soi? in an equally improved ratio. To 
contribute to this result is my highest ambition; and if any 
thing I can do will help you in forwarding the work, I shall 
be amply repaid. R. T. Y. 

The Maples, Nov. 12, 1842. 


A Valuable Cow. 


Canaan Cestre, Columbia Co., Jan. 18, 1843. 

Sir:—In fulfilment of my promise to you, I send you some 
statements of the production of my cow. We made from 
her, last spring, in one month, fifty-nine pounds of butter, 
commencing the 5th day of May and ending the 4th of June. . 
Within that time we weighed her milk for three successive 
days; whole weight one hundred and eighty-nine pounds, 
averaging sixty-three pounds per day. Some five or six 
years ago, in the month of April, we made in twenty-one 
days, thirty-nine pounds and six ounces, besides using the 
milk freely for the family. We also made on another trial 
of nine months, two hundred and seventy-two pounds, be- 
sides using milk for a family of six persons) The cow was 
ten years old last spring—had a calf at two years old, and 
has had one every year since; is of the native breed—large 
size—always in good condition, and has been weil kept 
from a calf: to which cause I attribute a portion of her su- 
perior qualities and extra size ; though there must be some- 
thing “ bred in the bone,” that gives us yellow butter at all 
seasons of the year, and milk always nearly, and often quite, 
the whole year. While on her trial last spring, she was 
fed six quarts of buckwheat bran per day, with what hay 
she would eat, till grass took the place of hay. 

Would not all farmers do well to keep fewer cows and 
keep them better? Is not one well cared for more produc- 
tive than one poorly fed and attended? Is not e warm sta- 
ble better than the lea side ofa rail fence? Is not a good 
bed of clean straw better than one of manure? or, can they 
be as comfortable with thirty or furty pounds of it adhering 
to their thighs, as if they were smooth and clean as in sum- 
mer? In short, does not any thing that adds to their com- 
fort add to their production? Such treatment may be ob- 
jected to on account of expense, but has the objector counted 
the cost? Do turneps cost morethan hay? Does bran or 
oats and corneven? [ think not, at this time. I see no- 
thing extra but a trifte of labor and care, and does not the 
superior conditign of the animal pay for that more than four 
fold ? Yours respectfully, 

DANIEL S. CURTIS.’ 


The Northampton Courier says that Mr. Oliver 
Warner, of Hadley, harvested the past séason, 
from eighteen acres, part meadow land, twenty-one 
hundred and sixty-one bushels of corn. 
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POULTRY. 

We publish, as worthy of observation, the subjoined arti- 
cles on the subject of Poultry, not deeming it necessary to 
remind our readers that, according to the Scotch proverb, 
“ many a little makes a mickle,” and that small farmers 
must look to small savings and small gains. According to 
the calculation of a very exact and nice house-wife, whose 
eggs usually brought her 124 cents per dozen, the profit of 
a single hen in eggs and chickens, was more than one dol- 
lar a head; and thi swhen corn for feeding them was one dol- 
lar per bushel. We have known, likewise, the experiment 
of a careful observer, a clergyman, who always gave his 
fowls free access to a mixture of half cornand half oats, and 
selling his eggs at 124 cents per dozen, upon a trial we think 
of three months, he found, on comparing the amount of 
corn and oats consumed, with that of eggs produeed and 
sold, the fowls paid for their provision at the rate of $175 
to $2 per bushel for the mixture. 

Wesubjoin aletter from a respected friend at Portsmouth, 
N. H., which, though it has been some time waiting for ad- 
mission, will not be found out of season. 

Portsmovuts, N. H., Sept. 9, 1842. 

Mr. Cotman—Dear Sir: When you were in this town, 
last spring, I informed you I had procured several kinds of 
hens that were much celebrated, with a view to test their 
several properties. I have the Malay, or Bucks county, as 
it is called in Pennsylvania, Dorking, Booby chicken, Cre- 
ole and Poland. 

The Malay is a large, noble fowl, weighing from 8 to 12 
pounds. They are good layers, eggs very large, and hatch 
well. They are hardy; I have never lost a chicken; come 
early to maturity, and their meat is excellent. I should 
think them superior to any other breed for the market. 

The Dorking sustains a high character in England, as 
layers, but mine have not laid better than our common hen. 
Their meat is fine, and they are very hardy, and might be 

raised for the market. They weigh from 6 to 9 pounds. 

The Booby chicken is a beautiful hen; black, with white 
spots all over them. They weigh from7 to 10 pounds, and 
are first rate layers, laying nearly every day until they lay 
50 or 60 eggs, before they show any inclination to sit. The 
chickens are tender from a week to five or six weeks old, 

but seldom die after they arrive at that age.! 

The Poland and Creole, as layers, are above all praise. 
The Poland never shows any disposition to sit—the Creole 
very rarely,and will commence laying in three or four days. 
My two Creoles, the first twenty-two days after I received 
them, laid 41 eggs, and 95 in 54 days. They have laid ever 
siree, stopping occasionally a few days. The Polands lay 
nearlyas well. Bothkinds are small but very handsome. The 
Polands, when chickens, are tender. The Creoles are har- 
dy. My Polands and Boobies laid through the winter. The 
Creoles I did not receive until May. 

With much respect, your friend, 
RUFUS KITTREDGE. 





The following exact account, kept with a poultry estab- 
lishment in Connecticut, is quite valuable, and deserves en- 


tire confidence: 
May 9th. | 


Mr. Cotmas: Dear Sir—Agreeably to your request, I 
send you a statement of my poultry the past year. I had 60 
hens ; they have brought me 500 dozen eggs the past year. 
One hen stole her nest and raised 5 ‘chickens ; average price 
of eggs, 17 cents. 








500 dozen sold at 17 cts. $85 00 

5 chickens at 2s, 1 25 

$86 25 

Expense of grain, 55 00 
Nett profit, $31 25 


The above statement is as near as I can get it. I have 
enlarged my stock this year to 85. I think of selling out 
my old stock about the time I mentioned above. 

Yours, &c. J.S. R. 


Ecos.—It is stated in the Ploughman, that E. G. Tucker, 
Esq. of Milton, obtained six hundred dozen of eggs, in one 
year, from eighty-three hens—his highest number of fowls; 
he sometimes had less ;—that for five hundred and sixty-two 
dozen he took one hundred dollars within one cent. The 
whole amount of his cash receipts was $123 33; and his 
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FIGURE OF A POULTRY HOUSE. 


The above exhibits the front and elevation of rath- 
er an extensive and costly establishment, but would 
be very convenient and would add very much to em- 
bellish the premises. The buildings at the ends are 
intended for laying, hatching and roosting apart- 
ments. The cupolas on the tops, finished with 
blinds, for the purpose of ventilation as well as or- 
nament. Onthe bottom of the cupolas and inside 
of the building is a door, hung on hinges, witha 
cord attached, so that it may be closed or opened at 
pleasure, The gable ends may be turned south, in 
which dove-cotes may be framed, or they may be 
made in the roof as in the figure. 

The long building with windows in front connect- 
ing the two extreme ones, is intended fora chicken 
saloon, or walk, for exercise in winter, as well as 
for feeding, basking, &c. being made warm by fill- 
ing in with brick, or lathed and plastered, and the 
roof should be thatched with straw. The front to 
be ten feet high; roof sloping tothe north. The 
windows are intended to admit heat as well as light, 
or the windows may be omitted, andthe front fin- 
ished in the form of a shed. It will be found very 
convenient for feeding and watering as well as for 
gravel, ashes, lime and sand. Boxes may aiso 
be placed there for laying and hatching. By parti- 
tioning it off, two varieties of fowls may be kept sep- 
arate, or one side may be appropriate for turkies 
and guinea-hens, and the other to galinaceous tribe. 
Doors from each should open into the yard, which 
should be of considerable size, as room and space 
in the air is necessary for their health, when they 
are not permitted the range of the barn-yard. The 
yard should be a little sloping, that it may be dry, 
as moisture is a most destructive enemy to poultry. 
It should be enclosed by a fence at least seven feet 
high, with long sharp pickets, and the timber on 
which the pickets are nailed, unless seme distance 
below the top, should be on the outside, to prevent 
the fowls perching on them, as they seldom fly 
over a fence without alighting. 'Whenfirst confined 
they will show some impatience, which soon wears 
away, if every thing is made agreeable to them.— 
It may, however, be necessary to clip the wings of 
some, when first confined, particularly if taken from 
the barn-yard where they have always had their 
liberty. My fowls are so attached to the yard 
that they are unwilling to leave it, even when the 
gates are open. 

The buildings at the ends should be thirteen feet 
square, and thirteen feet posts. I name this size, as 
there would be no waste of timber, being just the 
length of the boards and joists. If not too near the 
dwelling house, so there would be no danger of fire 
from spark, I would recommend to have the roof 
thached with straw, as being much warmer in winter 
and cooler in summer, and when well done, it forms 
alight and durable roof, and will last for twenty 
ears. It should, however, be made very sloping, 
in order to carry off the water more readily. A hole 
one foot in diameter, with a door hung on hinges at 
the top, which may be held open by means of a 
cord, should be made in each apartment, for the 
fowls to pass in and out, and to confine them when 
necessary. There should be no floor to prevent 
the fowls from coming to the earth; and the litter 
should be often removed, and the bottom sprinkled 
with lime at least once in each week. 
There should be a floor or gallery in the second 
story, three feet wide on three sides, for the purpose 
of getting at the nests. The roosts should com- 
mence at the top and slope downwards, at an angle 
of about forty-five degrees, like a ladder, to the floor 
of the gallery, and immediately over the centre.— 
In the side where there is no floor in the gallery, is 
to be a flight of stairs for the accommodation of 
those who gather the eggs, &c. It is recommended 





expenditures were $56 43, leaving him a balance of $66 90. 


to have the spars or cross pieces for roosting of sas- 





safras, two inches in diameter, with the bark 
on, which is said to be a protection from vermin, 
No flying is necessary in this form of a roost, ag 
the birds ascend and descend by steps. The 
spars should be placed one foot apart horizon. 
tally for the hens, and eighteen inches for tur. 
keys, so that they may not incommode one ap. 
other by théir droppings. 

I have tried ranges of boxes, like pigeon holes, 
erected on two sides of the gallery, for nests, but 
experience, the best teacher, proved to me it wag 
—_! erroneous, especially when hatching for whenthe 
setting hen left her nest to procure her food, dri 
&c. one of the other hens would espy the eggs and 
pop in and lay heregg. Inthe mean time, the other 
hen would return and find her nest occupied, and 
finding it no easy matter to eject the intruder, 
as possession is said to be nine points of law, 
would seek the first nest she could find with eggs 
and settle herself there. The consequence was, 
the other hen, after depositing her egg, would leave 
the nest, and the eggs would be left to cool and spoil. 
There is another difficulty ; if vermin should make 
their appearance, there is no way of getting at them 
or cleaning the nests; to remedy this, I had sepa- 
rate boxes made and hung around the sides and in 
the corners, which can be removed when hatching, 
or cleaned and freed from vermin when nec ‘ 

To gratify the hen’s organ of secretiveness, the 
apartments must not be too light, and the access to 
the nests so constructed that she may steal quietly 
there unobserved. 


Poultry better than Pork or Beef, 

In this age of improvement in the production of 
animal and vegetable food, if there is any good rea- 
son why all the science, skill and enterprise of agri- 
culturists, editors, chemists, and philosophers should 
be applied to the melioration and refinement of one 
or two classes of animals, to the exclusion of others 
as good by nature as they are, we should like w 
know it. The hog and the bullock, dubbed with the 
English titles of Berkshire and Durham, seem to 
walk ovey the land with a sort of John Bull swagger, 
that has commanded all attention, and left all their 
brute brethren in their uncultured native deformity; 
while those foreign titled gentry have, in the eyes of 
some, become absolute perfectionists. Now, inthe 
language of our declaration of rights, “* we hold this 
truth to be self-evident,” that (by their constitution) 
they are all created equal. 

We are aware that the noble Berkshires, by their 
elaine and stearin, have kindled up a great light in 
the West, (which we hope may dispel the black 
cloud of “repudiation” which hovers over that re- 
gion,) and are about to monopolize all the care and 
labor of the farmers thereabouts; but we can see no 
reason why the delicate feathered race should there- 
by be debarred from sharing in the benefits and per- 
fectionisms of cross-breeding, in-and-in breeding, 
and all other scientific advancements in the wail 
The noble and ancient family of Chanticler, whose 
clarion note has been the world’s time-piece eyer 
since Peter denied his Master, and has never failed 
to sound the approach of every rising sun ; the bird 
that saved old Rome from conflagration by his war- 
ning voice in the dead of night—shall these lose their 
old established rank, and give place in man’s affec- 
tions to herds of swine, and the sturdy bulls of Bash- 
an? What are all their uncouth grunts and fright- 
ful bellowings about the farmer’s cottage, comp 
with all the music of the cheerful, chirping, chatting 
cackling, crowing, gobbling, quacking, squeaking, 
squalling, with which his poultry yard resounds from 
day to day? 

But, to come more to sober matter-of-fact, we 
think this branch of the farmer’s concern is deserv- 
ing of more attention than it has generally received. 
The profit derived from a well arranged, well-man- 
aged poultry yard, is greater, in proportion to the in- 
vestment, than that of any other stock, bees excep- 
ted. More attention has been devoted to poultrym 
the vicinity of Phliadelphia, than any other part of 
ourcountry. The Bucks County poultry have ac- 
ag a good degree of celebrity, even in the New 

ork market, where they are sometimes found it 
abundance. They are, however, but moderate lay- 
ers; but their eggs are large and well flavored. Yet 
they are not considered equal to our dung-hill fowls 
in all respects. 








of those who have raised them. They will weigh 





The Dorking fowl! stands first in the estimation . 
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from 5 to8 pounds. Their bodies are large and bet- 
ter proportioned than any others, being long, full, 
and well-fleshed iu the breast. f Have short legs, 
and beautiful plumage, with five instead of four toes 
—are good layers, good sitters, and good nurses. 
Their eggs are large, clear, white, and of excellent 
uality. When caponed, in the English custom, 
ym weigh from ten to twelve pounds. Mr. L. F 
Allen of Buffalo, to whom we are indebted for the 
Dorking history, has them for sale. ; 
Our object in writing this article at this time, is 
chiefly to suggest to our Agricultural Societies the 
propriety of offering liberal premiums for the best 
specimens of the various kinds of poultry, at their 
next annual fairs. We need say nothing in favor 
of the richness and deliccay of this luxury of the ta- 
ble. Good premiums will soon bring out new spe- 
cies and valuable improvements in this, as in any 
other branch of agriculture.—Conn. Far. Gaz. 














IMPROVED SILK REBL. 


We are much obliged to Mr. Irish for this communica- 
tion, and accord entirely in the conclusions to gbich he is 
brought. We hope to hear much more on the subject, and 
respectfully solicit communications, in detail and in full 
from all who have made experiments in the silk culture, 
whether successful or unsuccessful. 
casions of failure, are in most cases, of much more im- 
portance to be known, than the circumstances of success. 


Pernrvitxtez, November 8th, 1842. 

Mr. Corman: Sir—lIt is three years since the culture of 
silk was commenced in this village, and now be beg leave 
tolay the result before the public. The first year C. Avery 
fed a few worms, and became satisfied it was a profitable 
business. The second year Wm. Doolittle and myself turn- 
ed our attention to it also, and the present year we have 
raised as follows, viz : 

William Doolittle 75 pounds cocoons, 
Clarke Avery, 56 “ « 
David Irish, 50 ” . 

Mr. C. Church has fed a few worms, and is about build- 
ing a cocoonery fifty feet long and eighteen feet wide ; and 
some four or five others in this village and its vicinity, have 
taken the necessary steps in order to enter into the busi- 
ness next year. 

As for myself, I have about one-third of an acre of trees; 
have raised 50 lbs. cocoons this year, and had foliage suffi- 
cient to have raised many more. The work of feeding and 
reeling was done mostly by a boy about 12 years old; and 
we expect the silk in the sewing form, the eggs on hand, 
and all the proceeds, will amount tonear $100. We mar- 
ufacture the raw material into sewing silk, and the floss we 
card, spin and kuit into stockings. It makes excelient stock- 
ings. Oursilk has the preferencein this county. It is equal 
tothe best produced at Auburn, and we are informed, will 
suffer nothing by comparison with any silk raised and manu- 
factured in this State. Actual experiment has brought us 
to the conclusion— 

Ast, That though the silk business is attended with some 
difficulties, yet they are far more easily overcome than one 
unacquainted with it would imagine: 

2d, That icis a profitabte investment of capital. being as 
certain, and yielding as large a profit as any other depart- 
ment of industry: 

3d, That it turns to a good account the labor of children 
which,would otherwise be nearly or quite profitless :_ 

















The causes and oc. 





4th, That it opens such a field for female industry as will 
contribute largely to their comfort and exaltation : 

5th, That silk will ere long become one of the great sta- 
ple productions of our country, and its cultivation a vast 
source of wealth and independence. 

At the commencement of our operations, we were deem- 
ed visionary speculators, but our experiment, brief and lim- 


“| ited as it has been, has silenced skepticism and convinced 


the majority here that raising silk is profitable and practi- 
cable. 

N. B.—We have trees, and eggs, and all the information 
necessary for any who may wish to engage in the silk busi- 
ness. Communications may be addsessed to C. Avery, 
Wm. Doolittle, D. Irish, or Charles Church, Perryville, 
Madison County, N. Y. 


Respectfully, &c., DAVID IRISH. 


P. S.—I have a few eggs of the Mammoth Sulphur worm, 
but different from the common kind of that name, that made 
cocoons this year, that reeled twenty-eight ounces to the 
bushel, whereas the celebrated Pea-nut kind made cocoons 
that reeled only twenty-two ounces to the bushel. But I 
have but a few eggs of this kind that I would part with 
this year. D. I. 


EXPERIMENTS IN RAISING SILK. 
Brockport, February 24, 1843. 
Mr. Henry Coiman: 

Dear Sir :— You was pleased to invite me, at the agricul- 
tural meeting last week, to write some account of my silk 
operations. 

If I could in any way be instrumental in promoting the 
successful culture of silk in ourcountry, my services would 
be most cheerfully rendered; and it is under the impress- 
ion that an honest detail of facts from practical operators 
in this business may further this object, that I have con- 
cluded to attempt a compliance with your request. 

I am more immediately stimulated to this undertaking by 
considerations growing out of your contemplated Agricul- 
tural Tour to Europe. It seems important that on leaving 
your own country, you should be in possession of all the 
information which our experience affords, in reference to 
the production of silk, that you may be prepared, on arriving 
in the silk countries on the continent of Europe, to direct 
your attention more especially to the means and methods 
required to remove the obstacles and embarrassments under 
which the enterprise is laboring in our own country. 

I have myself suffered most in the prosecution of the silk 
business, for want of precisely that kind of information 
which it is most difficult to get at—the cases of failure and 
the causes which led to them. 

Unaccustomed to write for publication, I shall adopt as 
brief a method of communication as is corfsistent with the 
end proposed. It will be sufficient for my present purpose 
to go no further back than the season of 1840, which will 
include the family of worms upon which | have placed my 
main dependence. 

EXTRACT PROM MY JOURNAL, 

“June 29, 1840.—Received from G. B. Smith, of Balti- 
more, 1-4th ounce of silk worm eggs, (price $5; or $20 
per ounce) mailed 24th inst. On opening the letter to- 
day at noon, 3 or 4 eggs had apparently just hatched—now, 
9 o’clock, P. M., some forty or fifty young worms are out.” 

Those eggs were, as Mr. Smith informed me, from the 
stock of Doctor Bell, of Maryland, and were of the Nan- 
kin Pea Nut variety. 

I left home about the first of July, and put the worms in 
charge of a careful man in my employment. On my return 
in August, I made the following entry, viz: 

“ August.—The above worms were fed in their first sta- 
ges, upon multicaulis, and carried through upon the leaves 
of the white mulberry; produced fine cocoons, weighing 
about 14 Ibs to the bushel.” 

Journal again :—“ May 29, 1841.—The Pea Nut eggs 
saved last season, have been carelessly kept. They were 
put in the front (north) hall in September last, and remain- 
ed there in stone jars until April, when they were removed 
te my cellar. The estimated quantity was 250,000 eggs.” 

My plantation being ample for the supply of a large es- 
tablishment, my attention was directed through the whole 
season of 1840, to observing the progress of the business at 
home and abroad, having made a journey of seme 6 weeks 
to the east and south for this purpose. The result was, a 








conclusion that in the then state of information in regard to 
raising the silk worm, it would be a hazardous experiment 
to make any further investment in the business. 

This determination was altered by the following cir 
cumstances: Upon some paper boxes and other loose mate- 
rials which had been removed from the room where the 
Maryland Pea Nut worms had been reared, there was a 
small quantity of eggs deposited. These had been removed 
in the fall to my store loft, where they remained until the 
last of May, 1841, when I accidentally observed them hatch- 
ing upon the eutside of the boxes. 

In my tour of 1840, I had visited the cocoonery of Ed- 
mund Morris, Esq., of Burlington, N. J., and was made 
acquainted by him with the principles upon which he pro- 
posed to construct his newly invented feeding frames. His 
plan appeared practicable, and having watched its progress 
and been strengthened in my confidence in its superior me- 
rits, by the evidence furnished from various i 
made with them at the Seuth that season, I concluded to 
rear these young worms which had been thus 
thrown in my way, and with them test the value of Morris’ 
feeding frames, 

A person had applied to mg who had had some experience 
with the worm, for the privilege of using my mulberry leaves 
on shares; to whose care I immediately consigned the 
worms and furnished the above frames to rear them upon. 
The result was highly satisfactory ; from what we estimated 
at about 6,000 worms, we obtained twe bushels very fine 
cocoons weighing 14 lbs. to the bushel. 

Very few of the worms were diseased, and the display 
of the rich straw colored cocoons, intermingled with the 
straw, exceeded any thing of the kind which I had wit- 
nessed. There appeared to be no longer any reasonable 
ground for hesitation, and I immediately set about prepar- 
ing a cocoonery, which had been erected and enclosed the 
previous season, nearthe mulberry plantation, and designed 
for a hay barn or cocoonery, as circumstances might re- 
quire. This building was 42 by 22 and two stories high. 
It was well fitted up and furnished with the feeding frames 
in due season, for the reception of the young worms, which 
were hatched in successive lots, to economize time, space, 
labor and food. 

The first lot of about 20,000 exposed for hatching 27th 
May. All for a while went on well. Several hundred’ 
thousand worms were subsequently added to the stock from 
various sources, and all put in one apartment. I find it 
necessary here to allude to another family of Pea Nut 
worms which were fed in the same rooms with the Mary- 
land Pea Nuts, from which I had saved 45,000 eggs. 
From these were selected the 20,000 first hatched as above 
mentioned, and this variety we had found more liable to 
disease than the other. 

Journal—“ June 5, 1840.—Received frem Mrs. Carter, 
of East Bloomfield, per mail, a few hundred eggs of the 
white Pea Nut variety. Reared in the same room and at 
the same time with the Nankins—the only difference noted 
in the lots in 1840, was in tle color and disease. The first 
remark I find indicating danger, is under date of July 22d. 

Journal—“ July 22, 1841.—Excessive heat—mercury in 
cocoonery 76 to 90 degrees and upwards; white Pea Nut 
worms now spinning—b ing silky—used lime more 
freely, also vinegar and water—too much confusion and ir- 
regularity, and litter allowed to accumulate. 

“ 24th—Disease much i d—directed more vi 
and had many of the worms changed to other frames. 

“27th—Growing worse—directed that the frames con- 
taining diseased worms should be cleansed with brimstone.” 

Trouble increased until August 14, when ‘I made amore 
thorough personal examination of the whole establishment ; 
found the different broods of worms had been permitted to 
ramble from one frame to another, and that all ages and va- 
rieties were mixed and mingled together in promiscuous 
confusion. Still, the superintendent said there was no want 
of help. I however p-ocured an additional supply, and 
having prepared clean sets of frames and fresh straw, sup- 
plied each attendant with a pint basin, on the bottom of 
which leaves were strewed, and directed them to select ten 
of the largest worms and depesite them upon frame No. 1, 
until it contained 1,000. (The frames were 4 feet square, 
and the first selection-embraced worms in the 4th and last 
stages.) This system was pursued until all the worms in 
the cocoonery (which probably yet amounted to several hun- 
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dred thousand) were classified and arranged, and the mass- 
es of mouldy and putrifying litter, and diseased and dead 
Worms were removed. 

Journal—“ August 16th—The worms selected on the 
14th appear in good condition and doing well. Lot No. 1 
of those then selected beginning to spin; the largest pro- 
portion of the worms, however, were then in 3d and 4th 
stages.” My attention was necessarily diverted from the 
cocoonery through the remaining part of the season, 
so that I was only there occasionally, and not fully 
prepared for the fatal issue of my experiment. On the 25th 
I addressed a communication on the subject to Mr. Bate- 
ham, to which I beg leave to refer you (in September No. of 
the Farmer for 184i) as illustrative of the condition of my 
whole establishment, and of the views which I then enter- 
tained. In that communication is an error in printing; 
“ room” being used instead of worm, in reference to Morris’ 
feeding frames. 

I wasthen apparently in the full tide of successful exper- 
iment, and many experienced persons who visited the es- 
tablishment, expressed full confidence in the favorable result 
of my exertions. The favorable appearances last noticed, 
were deceptive ; as the worms advanced to maturity, dis- 
ease was developed, and the perished in large numbers 
daily; and to add to my disappointment, they were attacked 
by mice, which probably destroyed many thousands. The 
whole amount of cocoon: obtained from the cocoonery that 
season was about 67 pounds; say 6 bushels. One more 
item will complete the history of that season. 

To carry out the experiment of the season by trying a 
late crop, I had ordered from &. Morris, of Burlington, N. 
J., 6 ounces large Sulphur variety of eggs. These did not 
arrive until the 17th of August. 

Journal—“ August 17.—Received a package of cotton 
cloth per mail, upon which we re profusely deposited eggs 
of the silk worm—whole weight of package 12 ounces— 
paid postage $9 00.” 

hese were duly hatched and attended, but too late for 
the season, their progress was slow. Defore they arrived at 
maturity, the weather became so unfavorable that [ gave 
them tothe hogs. $590 would have been no equivalent 
for my sacrifices in the silk business in 1841. The causes 
to which I attributed my failure, [ find detailed in my jour- 
nal, but due forbearance towards others seems to forbid its 
publication here. 

In this connectien I will notice a case which I witnessed 
at the cocoonery of John Mason, jr. Esq., onthe 17th July, 
1840, in Georgetown, D.C. I found the persons engaged 
in the cocoonery shoveling out bushels of full grown worms 
in the mest offensive state of putrefaction. As my atten- 
tion was accidentally directed to Capt. Mason’s cocoonery 
by a gentleman in whose company I rode over from Wash- 
ington that morning, I entered the cocoonery without cere- 
mony and applied to the person who appeared first among 
the attendants, for explanation. This person I soon dis- 
covered, was Mrs. Mason hersv!f. ‘The information which 
I obtained from her led to the following entry in my journa’ 
at the time : 

“Capt. John Mason’s Cocoonery, Georgetown, D. C., 
July 17, 1840.—Lost proceeds of 16 cunces eggs in the last 
stage, by the disease called ycllows. Hardy Greys, small; 
saw some fine specimens cf Pea Nut cocoons in the cocoon- 
ery; understood the eges of diseased worms were imported 
from France ; obtained no satisfactory account of its cause.” 
Evory thing about this establishment seemed almost a guar- 
anty of success. The cocoonery was situated upen an em- 
inence, fitted and furnished in an appropriate manner, and 
surrounded bya luxuriant growth of foliage, well calculated | 
to shield it from the excessive heat of the sun, and to coo! 
and purify the atmosphere within and about the premises. 
The mansion and adjacent accompaniments, indicated 
abundance. In thedwelling house I was shown a reel ren- 
dered ornamental by its superior finish, and which I un- 
derstood had also been imported from France ; all showing 
that no expense had been spayed to insure the most favor- 
able result. The accomplished lady of the house, too, who 
seemed to be endowed with every necessary qualification, 
had by her personal attention tothe affairs of the cocoone- 
ry, and her intelligent communication in regard to its vari- 
ous operations, satisfied me that there was no lack of effi- 
cient superintendence. I also learned from a gentleman 
whom I saw at the cocoonery, that there were several other 





like cases of failure in that vicinity, I know nothing of 
their subsequent operations, and have taken the liberty to 
introduce this notice here, with a hepe that it may lead to 
further developements in aid of the cause. 

Last season I Jeased my whole establishment to men who 
had had successful experience in the business, particularly 
the previous year, with the use of Morris’ frames. I think 
a detail of their proceedings would throw no light upon the 
subject and therefore omit it, at least for the present. The 
result was as follows : 

Ist crop Nankin Pea Nut cocoons, gathered early 
in August, and weighed on the 6th, 
2d crop Nankin Pea Nut cocoons, which should 

have been much larger, weighed on the 25th, 25 

3d crop Nankin Pea Nxt cocoons, which should 


220 1-4 Ibs. 


have been much larger, weighed Sept.25, 11-4 * 
Whole proceeds of the establishment, contain- 

ing stock and conveniences for feeding one 

million worms, 246 1-2 * 


This result was caused by disease among the worms. 
Among the several efforts made inthis vicinity to raise silk 
last season, I will now only refer to one, which in its result 
exhibits a strong contrast to my own operations, and will 
serve ‘to illustrate some of the positions which I have assu- 
med for the regulation of future experiments. 

Mr. Heman Elow reared a lot of worms in the loft of his 
own dwelling, from which he obtained about eight bushels 
cocoons, weighing over 14 Ibs per bushel. The stock from 
which these worms originated, was the Nankin Pea Nuts. 
I gave Mr. How a few of the egas from that variety in the 
spring of 1840. The worms reared from those were con- 
siderably diseased that season, and his crop of 1841 still 
more so. But that of 1842, from which the cight bushels 
of cccoons were obtained, were very little affected. He 
immediately sold his cocoons for $4 per bushel, and, togeth- 
dr with the State bounty, obtained something over $50 
from this small domestic opgration. His worms were fed 
for the first few weeks upon multicaulis, and carriedthrough 
with the leaves of the white mulberry, mostly obtained trom 
a distance of three miles. 

My attention has been more or less directed to the culture 
ofthe mulberry and the rearing of the silk worm, since the 
autumn of 1832, when I purchased from Thorburns, in N. 
York, a few plants of the morus multicaulis. In al) my ex- 
periments with this and the Morus Alba, I have been uni- 
formly successful, and do not hesitate to say, as Iam prepa- 
red to demonstrate, that there is not a farm in the county 
of Monroe, upon many parts of which both kinds may not 
be grown with as little difficulty as the peach tree. 

The only difficulty then, is with the worm ; as I take it 
for granted, that when (to speak within perfectly safe lim- 
its) cocoons will readily sell for $3 to $4 or $5 per bushel, 
and when if discase can he avoided, with, at least, as much 
certainty as with any of our domestic animals, the cost 
of producing them need not exceed $2 per bushel. The 
whole matter may be reduced to depend upon its prevention. 

As a sure basis for future operations in the culture of 
silk, therefore, I propose the following propositions with re- 
gard to the discases of the silk worm, viz: 

Ist, Thattlie disease is hereditary. 

2d, That it is contagious, but may be avoided ky due pre- 
cautions, if one crop only are fed ina roomin one season. 

3d, That consequently it is unsafe to feed more than onc 
brood of worms, inheriting disease, in one apartment during 
one season; and as all experience has shown, that under 
ordinary circumstances, there is little danger attending the 
first or earliest crop of worms, it is best to commence as carly 


| : 
as the scason will warrant. 


4th, ‘That the seed worms should be reared in buildings 
separate from those intended for coccens. 

5th, ‘That absolute exemption fron disease, requires that 
the eggs should be obtained from stocks in which disease 
does not exist by inheritance. 

6th, That in all cases where apartments are intended to 
be used in which disease has appeared, they should be tho- 
roughly disinfected. 

With a due observance of the precautions above indica- 
ted, and the application of ordinary skill, attention, indus- 
try, and prudence, I cannot doubt but the culiure of silk 
may be regarded as an equally safe, and much more profit- 





and that jt is peculiarly adapted at this time, to release yg 
from the depression under which almest every other branch 
labors. 

The law offering a bounty upon cocoons and reeled silk, 
affords great encouragement to the undertaking. I am sat. 
isfied that where the business is prudently managed, it wij] 
pay all the current expenses. In my opinion it would be 
mere efficient in promoting the object intended, if for a few 
years the greatest proportion of it had beenappropriated tothe 
culture of the mulberry. Neither our forests nor orchards 
afford food for silk worms, and it strikes me that our Legis. 
lature might with almost as much propriety, offer a bougty 
on wine for five years, to be produced from vines raised 
within that period, as upon cocoons and silk for a like pe 
riod. 

Many individuals in our country, besides the mere mul. 
ticaulis speculators, have suffered great losses in experimen. 
ting in the silk business, and have abandoned it cither from 
necessity, or asa hopeless and thankless undertaking ; when 
a little legislative encouragement would have enabled them 
to persevere until almost every farm would have been 
supplied with this invaluable tree, the due appropriation of 
which would render available the time and efforts of those 
members of the family now nearly sacrificed to the idle and 
extravagant customs of this age of improvement. 

If the principles above proposed, in reference to the dis. 
eases of the worm be correct, a firm conviction of the ne. 
cessity of their adoption three years ago, would probably 
have madea difference of some thousand dollars in my own 
case, besides great personal sacrifices not to be estimated by 
dollars and cents: and if this is true in my case, it applies 
with equal force to many others throughout the whole ex- 
tent of our country. 

I submit the matter of giving this communication to the 
public to your discretion. I should be glad to sce these po. 
sitions criticised, and am willing to abide the issue, as my 
object is the establishment of some settled system in the 
place of uncertain and never-ending theories. 

Allow me to say a few words in reference to your con- 
template Tour to Europe, and to say what I would like to 
know in relation to the history of silk culture there fora 
Period of say three years, including the time of your resi- 
dence there : 

Ist, ‘The comparative annual extent of its culture during 
that period. 

2d, ‘i'he comparative annual extent of disease during that 
period. 

3d, The average comparative nuniber of worms reared 
and quantity of silk produced in the large establishments 
during that period. 

4th, The comparative annual number of those esta‘lish- 
ments within a district of country equivalent to the county 
of Menroe. 

5th, The same inquiries with regard te cocoons produ 
ced in a demestic way within a distance of 6 miles square. 

6th, The comparative annual expense of labor employed 
in the large establishments within the above period. _ 

7th, Whether any such thing is known as a perfect er- 
emption from disease in the Jarge establishmezts for the 
above period. 

&th, What remedial and disinfecting agents are most re 
lied on. 

9th, Comparative temperature and humidity of the at- 
mosphere with our own. 

10th, Whether the agency of electricity and magnetism 
is rendered available in the education, as the French have 
it, of the worm. . 

With regard to the recling and subsequent manufacture 
of the fibre, I apprehend no difficulty. Yankee ingenuity 
and perseverence have alrea:ly accomplished much, and in 
this as in all other branches of manufacture, will not fail in 
du2 time to be able to compete with the civilized world. 

Your obedient servant, 


GEO. ALLEN. 





Silk Growing. 

The following letter is from ene of the most enlightened 
and best friends of agricu’ture in Massachusetts. To some 
old rats whe have been in the trap, and perhaps have lost & 
tail or a leg, it raay scent rather strongly of the multicauliss 
but they may be assured that the approach is perfectly safe, 


able undertaking, than any other branch of agriculture; j aud our good frieud weeds no guaranty for his truth and 
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honor. We hope the friends of agriculture will encourage 
the proposed publication, for which we put ourselves down 
for fifty copies; but we can promise ne more permancat 
aid, as we are on the very eve of embarking for a voyage of 
discovery. We do not say that we shall not penetrate the 
Celestia! Empire itself, before our return, and see the Chi- 
namen at their own cocooneries and looms. Heaven sends 
no evil unmixed; and the dreadful opium war, now happily 
concluded, (for a conclusion to bloodshed and outrage, and 
all the pourings out of human anguish involved in it, must 
always be hailed with joy,) may yet open to us treasures of 
agricuitural knowledge and practice, of the greatest value ; 
for certain it seems to be, that no nation has as yet ever 
carried the art of cultivation to a higher degree of perfection 
than these semi-barbarians, as we fighting, tobacco-chewing, 
and opium-selling Christiars choose to call them. 

Our excellent friend encourages us with the hope of greet- 
ing him ina complete suit of silk of his own product and 
manufacture. May it be our felicity so to do; and we pro- 
mise to make as many salams, when so we mect him, as we 
would before the highest mandarin of the Chinese Empire, 
or even his Imperial Majesty himself. He has long looked 
at the promised land from Mount Pisgah; and now there is 
every chance of his entering it; for the silk culture must 
succced. 


Norrsaurron, Mass., Feb. 10, 1843. 


° H. Cotman, Esg.,—Dear Sir: You have been 
furnished with a copy of the Report of the New-En- 
gland Silk Growers, since which a second edition has 
been called for, printed, and distributed to the sub- 
scribers, at $1 50 per hundred copies; and now there 
is prospect of a farther supply being called for. Wor- 
cester Agricultural Society, believing that the circu- 
lation of the report would promote the interests of 
agriculture, have ordered copies to the value of ten 
dollars, to be distributed in the county of Worcester. 

The first and second edition consisted of 20 pages, 
at $150 per hundred copies. If another edition 
should be printed, it will be enlarged with matter in- 
teresting to silk growers, to 24 pages, at two dollars 
per hundred copies. Should there not b@&encourage- 
ment for an enlarged edition, an appendix to the sec- 
ond edition will be printed separate. 

The time isapparently approaching when silk may 
become of great use to the country, and to hasten that 
event, it seems necessary to show the peop'e that it 
is incumbent on agricu!turists to do all they can tow- 
ards saving a vast amount of money aunually sent 
abroad to support foreign enterprise and industry. 

Silk will be found more of a cash article than ma- 
ny other crops; the market cannot be overstocked, or 
rivalship in the trade, unless it be who shall raise the 
most, and dothe most towards diminishing the amount 
imported. 

Every farmer iaay have his mulberry patch. His 
children, the infirm and the aged may do the work, 
(without interfering with the usual requirements of 
the farm operations) and raise enough silk, at least, 
tomake the family}sewings; and as soon as practical 
knowledge and skill are acquired, may then raise for 
market. 

There have been recent discoveries and improve- 
ments suggested, of essential advantage to the silk- 
grower, not only to simplify the process of feeding, 
but to make useful the afier foliage (when the worms 
have done feeding) for making paper, and using the 
perforated cocoons, floss, and waste, for making good 
silk. These have been considered of little or no val- 
ue, but are hereafter to be worked to advantage. 

I have samples of American paper, made from the 
foliage of the multicaulis; also of letter, cap, news- 
paper, book, printing, lithograph, &c., of Chinese 
manufacture, from the Canton foliage, of course, (as 
the multicaulis is not used in China.) When Dr. 
Parker and his Chinese attendant visited me, I show- 
ed them our varieties of foliage; the Canton was 
readily recognized, and on showing the multicaulis, 
the China man said, ** teo much big.” ‘To the ques- 
tion were worms ever sickly, he applied his fan over 
my desk to indicate open feeding or ventilation. 

} have samples of excellent silk, spun from perfo- 
rated cocoons, by the most simple domestic ma- 
chinery, (the foot-wheel) also floss and waste of ves- 
ting prepared for spinning. A lad, who perhaps had 
never seen a foot-whecl until within a few weeks, 
has commenced operations and turns off daily, half 
a pound of silk; and with more experience, may 
spina pound inaday. This slikis suitable for sew- 





ing or weaving; and when you retura from yourcon- 
templated tour, you muy see me with a field dress 
of this kind, without coloring, superintending the 
feeding operations, preparing to furnish the Eastern 
Continent with American silk. 

I have alluded to simplifying the feeding process ; 
the worm has, undoubtedly, been too tenderly nur- 
sed, and probably sickness has been occasioned by 
too close confinement; and if the worms should be 
accustomed to the variations and vicissitudes of the 
weather, would be more healthy: of this there is 
ample evidence. Jn China, the worm was ancient- 
ly bred in the open air; the worm grows and comes 
to maturity in so short a time of such a size, that its 
body must perspire very frecly, and requires a free 


in the common white flint wheat, introduced into 
Western New-York not far from 1820. This wheat 
is so well known as to need no description. It is 
hardy, not very liable to rust, never shells in gath- 
ering, and weighs well. The most serious 

tion formerly made to this wheat was the difficulty 
of thrashing it by hand, a difficulty done away 
by the introduction of the threshing machine. On 
favorable soils its yield is from 20 to 25 bushels per 
acre. By careful cultivation and selection, and not 
allowing any other kinds to come in contact with 
this wheat, either in the field or in the, eranery, Gen. 
Harmon has brought the Improved #Xintto a puri- 
ty and uniformity of quality, we have never seen 
equaled. This wheat is much sought after for seed, 





I have evidence that sickly worms having been 
thrown away and cxposed to pelting storms several | 
days in succession, have been taken in whole and | 
sound, and wound better cocoons than even those | 
called the most healthy. 

I have a letter under date of January 11, 1842, to 
illustrate open feeding, from an eminent si!k-grower | 
in Kentucky. H. P. Byram, Esq., says that open | 
shed feeding will be adopted in that quarter; that} 
Dr. Stuart by accident, or rather by neglect, last 
season fed his worms in this way; although the wea- 
ther was coldand the rain completely drenched them, 
yet they made the best and largest cocoons that he 
ever fed; and is abouf putting up a long building in 
the same way for open and exposed feeding; that 
Dr. Stuart used whole trees, and let the worms form 
their cocoons in the branches after they had eaten 
off the leaves. Mr. Byram dont quite like it, altho’ 
he approves of shed fecding—that something is want- 
ed to bring up the worm against, (say an over-shelf) 
and thinks that nothing accomplishes this like a frame 
of his invention, combining the ladder, yet he thinks 
he shall adopt the open shed feeding. 

Your friend, J. R. Barbour, is anxious to send 
forth the third edition, with recent discoveries, &c. 
Should any of the Agricultural Societies or others, 
wish to secure any, they can be had by leaving ear- 
ly notice, at $2 per 100 copies. They will be prin- 
ted here at cost; cheaper than the Societies’ tracts. 

I have been favored with your several Agricultural 
Reports, except the 3d Mass. Report, containing 
your remarks on silk. I have sent to the Secretary's 
office, but find none on hand. I should like to se- 
cure one ; can you inform me where I can probably 
find the Third Repert? One object is to preserve 
every thing relating to the silk culture, to be exam- 
ined by those who may come after us, and have a 
curiosity to see our early doings, and perhaps laugh 
at our deficiencies. 

Should you have a desire to see some American 
paper made from mulberry leaf, Gideon B. Smith, 
of Baltimore, can procure some made at Petersburgh. 
Va., by Dr. Spencer. 

Respecting open feeding, Dr. Seeger, a German 
physician, now of this town, but formerly resided in 
Charleston, 8. C., tells me that riding a few miles 
out of the city in a clump of trees, he saw one cover- 
ed with cocoons; (not having ever seen one before) 
he supposed it was some fruit of the tree, but after- 
wards found them to be cocoons of the silk worm; 
he will write the facts forme. Mansficld feeders say 
that worms suffer more from heat than cold. We 
hope to show up that the one crop system and open 
feeding is the right course for success. 

Respectfully yours, 


D. STEBBINS. 


circulation of air on ail sides. 
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Improvement in Wheat. 


The name of Gen, Harmon, of Wheatland, Mon- 
roe Co., promises to become as honorably connected 
with the improvement of the great staple article of 
food in this country, wheat, as has that of Le Cou- 
teur with the progress of wheat culture in England. 
The business could not have falicn into better hands. 
Possessed of ample means, his soils admirably a- 
dapted to wheat, and in the very centre of the beat 
wheat district of the states, with a fund of informa- 
tion on the subject, gained from experience and frem 
books, and with a patience and perseverance which 
enables him to pursue any course of inquiry to its 
final result, General Harmon is the man to enter 
upon and carry out such improvements in the cul- 
ture of wheat, as circumstances may suggest. 

General Harmon's principal crop is of the varie- 


and much the greater portion of his crop is always 
used for this purpose. The advance he makes on 
the price, over ordinary wheats, is a reasonable, not 
extravagant one, and his sales are consequently ex- 
tensive. We had the pleasure of seeing at the 
house of a farming friend of ours in Onondaga co. 
last fall, 20 barrels of this wheat he had just procur- 
ed for seed, and a beautiful sample it was, as all who 
have examined the specimens produced by General 
Harmon at the State Agricultural Fairs will readily 
believe. e 

Gen. Ildrmon is experimenting with a variety of 
other wheats, some of which have been lately intro- 
duced into this country from abroad, and others are 
kinds which have long been known to ofr wheat 
growers. Among these are our Kentucky white 
bearded, more commonly known as the Canada 
Flint, a valuable wheat, the berry plump, white and 
heavy; the old Genesee Red Chaff, grown since the 
first settlement of the country, and were it not for 
its liability to rust and blight, would be one of the 
best wheats in the State. Some of the heaviest 
crops of wheat ever grown in the United States, were 
of this variety; 40 acres of it have been known to 
average more than 60 bushels to the acre. The 
Wheatland Red wheat is a variety originated by 
Gen. Harmon, and promises to be a valuable sort, 
ripening early, and producing a fine berry. He 
also cultivates the Virginia May, long a great fa- 
vorite in the south; the Talavera Wheat from Eng- 
land; the English Flint, much resembling the old 
Genesee Red Wheat ; with other varieties not neces- 
baw to enumerate. 

n sowing wheat, Gen Harmon pursues the course 
long since recommended in the Genesee Farmer 
and in the Cultivator, of thoroughly washing in 
brine, and drying with a quart of quick lime toa 
bushel of the seed. We have never known a crop 
of wheat damaged by smut where this method was 
faithfully practiced, and very few escape without 
some smut, where itis not. We can recommend 
from our own experience, the benefits of a change 
of seed, and with us that change has been most ben- 
eficial when the seed has been brought from oak 
lands, and which contain Jess vegetable matter than 
is usually found on those of beechor maple. Gen. 
Harmon prefers cutting wheat as soon as it is well 
out of the milk, or when the berry will yield to the 
pressure of the thumb and finger easily. His ex- 
perience in this respect, agrees with that of our 
English correspondent, Mr. Hannam. ‘T'he almost 
perfect exemption of Gen. Harmon’s crops from 
cockle, chess, &c., is doubtless ohe great reason 
why his wheats are so much prized for seed. By 
perseverance he has eradicated all such matters 
from his soils, and as in his hands wheat never 
turns to chess, &c., his crops are consequently clean. 
In this respect, as well as in the care and success 
with which he produces wheat, he has set an ex- 
cellent example to American farmers, and for his 
labors he deserves and will doubtless receive an am- 
ple reward.— Cultivator. 

(> The above mentioned White Flint Wheat, raised by 
Gen. Harmow especially for seed, may be had at the 
Rochester Seed Store. 





To Wasn Wooten Goops.—The art of wash- 
ing woolen goods so as to prevent them from shrink- 
ing, is one of the desideratum in domestic econom 
worthy of being recorded, and it is therefore wi 
satisfaction we explain this simple process to our 
readers. All descriptions of woolen goods should be 
washed in very hot water with soap, and as soon as 
the article is cleansed, immerse it in cold water; let 
it then be wrung and hung up to dry.—Southern 
Planter. 
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Ontario Agricultural Society. 
PREMIUMS AWARDED BY THE ONTARIO AGRICULTU- 
RAL SOCIETY, FEBRUARY 14, 1843. 

For the best ox fatted for slaughter, $7, was paid to 

Wm. W. Gorham, of Canandaigua. 


2d best do. do. $5 was paid to Samuel Green- 
leaf. of Canandaigua. 

3d best do. do. $3 was paid to Elias Durand, of 
Canandaigua. 


For the best cow, fatted for slaughter, $5 was paid 
to Philo Hamlin, East Bloomfield. 


2d best do. do. $3 was paid to James Robison, 
of Gorham. 

3d best do. do. $2 was paid to Elias Durand, of 
Canandaigua. 


For the best steer under 4 years old, fatted for slaugh- 
ter, $5 was paid to Myron Adams, of East Bloom- 


field. 

2d best do. do. $3 waspaidto John McConnell, 
of Canandaigua. 

For the best 6 sheep, fatted for slaughter, $5 was 
paid to Geo. Cayward, of Seneca. 

For the best field of Indian corn, of not less than one 
acre, $7 was paid to Bani Bradley, of E. Bloom- 
field. [84 bushels to the acre.] 

2d best do. do. $5 was‘paid to Royal A. An- 
drews, of Bristol. [66 hush. to the acre, 1st qual.] 

3d best do. do. $3 was paid to Chas. B. Meeks, 
of Canandaigua. [66 bushels to the acre.] 

For the best field of Barley, of not less than one acre, 
$5 was paid to Elijah Jones, of Bristol. [50 bush. 

For the greatest quantity of red clover seed, of 
quality, $5 was paid to Andrew M. Bush, of Hope- 
well. [over 150 bushels.] 

Roots. 

For the best field of Potatoes, not less than 1-2 acre, 
(nor less than 400 bushels to the acre) $5 was paid 
to Henry Howard, of Canandaigua. [468 bush- 


els to the acre.] 
2d best do. -do. $3 was paid to Bani Bradley, of 

East Bloomfield. [403 bushels to the acre.] 

For the best fieldof Mangel Wurtzel, of not less than 
1-4 acre, $5 was paid to Charles B. Meeks, of 
Canandaigua, who raised at the rate of 17 tons, 
10 cwt. 42 Ibs. per acre. 

On articles of wheat, ruta baga and sugar beet, pre- 
miums were withheld for the reason of the competi- 
tors not having complied with the regulations of the 
Society, with regard to the measurement of fields, 
statement of mode of treatment, &c. 

Mr. Benj. E. Bicknell presented a statement of 
Sugar Beet from 1-4 of an acre of 247 bushels and 
7 pounds. 


These crops speak well fur the excellent farmers of Onta- 
riocounty. We should have been very glad if the number 
of competitors had been mentioned under each head, In 
general, there are much fewer than is desired. There are 
few, if any, parts of the state containing more agricultural 
intelligence and practical skill in husbandry, thar the coun- 
ty of Ontario; and no part presenting a fairer field for their 
action. 


Livingston County Agrieuitural Society. 
The following are the officers of the Livingston Coun- 
ty Agricultural Society for the present year: 
HOLLOWAY LONG, of York, President, 
C. H. Bryan, of Geneseo, 
D. H. Firzuvcn, of Groveland, 
T. H. Newnorn, of Caledonia, 
W. W. Wapsworrs, Cor. and Ree. Sec’y. 
Auren Ayravxr, Treasurer. 





V. Pres’ts. 


MANAGERS, 
James S. Wadsworth, Genesco, 
Eli Root, York, 
W. W. Wooster, Leicester, 


Wn. A. Mills, Jr, Mt. Morris, 
Charles Shepard, Sparta, 
Hector Hitchcock, Conesus, 
Leman Gibbs, Livonia, 
Asahel W. Warner, Lima, 
Samuel Vance, Groveland, 
Ira Merrill, Avon, 
James McNaughton, Caledonia, 
Harvey 8. Tyler, Springwater. 





Love labor: if you do not want it for food you 
may for physic. 














MONROE COUNTY PREMIUM STEAM GENERATOR. 


Letters Patent having been obtained on this Machine, 
it is now submitted to the examination of farmers, manu- 
facturers, and mechanics, as an invention of great utility, 
for Steaming Roots and Provender for Stock, for Heating 
Water and all other Liquids, for Culinary and other pur- 
peses. The following are some of the advantages secured 
by this Machine: ‘ 

1. It is portable, and so constructed as to be easily taken 
apart for cleaning and repairing. 

2. It saves, compared with the ordinary modes of heat- 
iwg water, at least 14-15 of the fuel. 

3. It will boil a barrel of water in twenty minutes, with 
six pounds of wood. 

4. It is applicable to Steaming all kinds of Feed for 
Farm Stock, for Heating Water for Domestic Purposes, 
for Boiiing Sugar; and is useful to Hatters, Dyers, Glue 
Makers, Morocco Dressers, &c. 

The following gentlemen, having secn it in operation, thus 
speak of its utility. The first certificate is from H. Colman, 
Editor of the New Genesee Farmer, and C. F. Crosman, 
Proprietor of the Rochester Seed Store, known to the 
farmers of Western New-York, and acquainted with their 
wauts. The second from the Report of a Committee of the 
Monroe County Agricultural Society, who are practical 
farmers. 

“ Having seen this Machine in operation, as far as our 
observation goes we commend it to the use of farmers, who 
have occasion to heat considerable quantities of water, or 
to cook food for stock. It is effectual ; requires little time 
in heating or boiling ; produces steam rapidly and abundant- 
ly; consumes very little fuel; and is portable and not ex- 
pensive. Its durability much depends on the manner in 
and the material from which it is made. Our opinion is, 
that in the end, copper will be found preferable to tin. 

Henry Cotman, 

Rochester, Feb. 21, 1843. C. F. Crosman.” 

“« Stephen Atwater, of Rochester, exhibited an ingenious 
Portabie Steam Generator, a new invention of his own, that 
promises to be of great service to farmers. With six pounds 
of wood it will cause a barrel of water to boil in twenty 
minutes. We award the inventor a premium of $6. 

Avex. KELsey, 
W. C. Coxe.t, 
N. Haywarp.” 

{> This Machine is manufactured by T. M. & J. W. 
Warrant, No. 18 Sonth St. Paul-street, and H. Martiy, 
73 Exchange-st., Rochester; where those wishing to pro- 
cure single Machines and county or state rights, can obtain 
them. 





For the New Genesee Farmer. 


Description of the Stone Barn of the United Society 
at Harvard, Massachusetts. 

This barn is 84 feet long and 44 feet wide; the 
walls are 23 feet high and 2 feet thick at the bottom, 
and 1 foot 6 inches at the top. The stones of which 
the barn is composed, were those gathered up in eur 
fields, (except corners and sides of windows) which 
were roughly faced with a stone hammer and then 





conveyed in wheel-barrows on to the work. The 
quantity of lime used was from 18 to 20 hogsheads, 
containing about 11 bushelseach. The shingleswe 
used were prepared by dipping them into a compo- 
sition consisting of three parts tar and one of pitch, 
boiling hot; then they were taken out and struck ip. 
to hot sand, which formed a solid coat of tar and sand 
on the outside of the shingles; and should they con- 
tinue to wear as well as they have done since puton, 
we have no doubt but they will last a century or 
longer. 

The quantity of timber used in this barn is the 
same as one built wholly of wood, except the out- 
side which the walls supply. There is an arch 
through the centre of the barn cross-ways on the low- 
er story, into which the principal part of the manure 
is thrown, which secures it completely from the 
drenching rains. The barn will hold from 20 to 40 
head of cattle, and hay sufficient to keep them. The 


1 great floor runs through the barn lengthwise, and is 


14 feet from the lower floor and 7 feet from the scaf- 
fold, which consists of a tight floor over the whole of 
the first story, upon which the hay is thrown down 
on both sides of the great floor, and we find that the 
work is not only quicker done but more easily per- 
formed. 

Fears have been entertained by many that the hay 
which lay near the walls of the barn would be liable 
to gather moisture and receive essential injury, but 
we find from three to four yearstrial, that these fears 
are wholly groundless, as the hay keeps as well near 
the walls as elsewhere. 

The whole cost of the barn, as near as we can cal- 
culate, amounts to about two thousand five hundred 


dollars. 
SWINE. 


Having seen several statements in various period- 
icals, concerning keeping swine on apples instead of 
potatoes, we have been induced to make the experi- 
ment. Our swine have been kept the last winter en- 
tirely on apples, except the refuse from the kitchen, 
and we think they look as well as of have years 
past fed on potatoes. We purchased the apples, 
which we @hiefly used, from 5 to 8 cents per bushel; 
which makes it come far cheaper than potatoes, al- 
though it required about one-third more of the for- 
mer than of the latter. The apples were given to 
them without being boiled or steamed. 

The swine that we fatted last fall, were fed ona 
mixture, consisting of apples, potatoes, and meal, of 
equal parts; the two first being boiled together and 
the meal added while they were in a boiling state, 
and thoroughly mixed together and given to them 
cool. This mixture they consumed greedily, and 
fatted fast until the time they were butchered. 

Unitep Society SHakers. 





The subjoined is full of encouragement for the enterpris- 
ing, industrious, and persevering : 
Actual Improvement. 


Mr. Corman—Dear Sir: In the summer of 1834, I 
traveled through Cattaraugus and the southern part of Gen- 
esee counties, and was much surprised at the barren ap- 
pearance of the country and the poverty of most of its oc- 
cupants. It is tight-bottomed land, or what is better known 
os hard-pan, the sub-soil being so tenaciont that the water 
cannot pass through it. The surface was very uneven, 
caused by the turning up of the trees by the wind, and the 
holes thus made filled with water in winter which remained 
until dried away with the summer’s heat, so that the soil 
was wet, cold and sour, and the crops gencrally light end 
destitute of nutriment, owing to ghe superaburdance of 
moisture on the surface. The pastures and meadows were 
spotted with bull-rushes and coarse grass, unfit for any ani- 
mal food. Their cattle and sheep, in general, very inferior 
and very poor in spring; many of them annually dying of 
poverty. And in wintering their calves and lambs, they 
considered it doing well if they got one-third or even one half 
of them alive through the winter. Fences were poor, barns 
small, and the farms, generally, were destitute of any shel- 
ter for their animals. 

Being acquainted with the occupants of a well-known 
farm called Barber Hill, I called and was told that they 
could not live on their farm, for it would not produce them 
the comforts of life. Grain would not grow, and they could 
not live on grass; and that clear out they must and would 
the first opportunity ; and from the appearance ofall around 
T could not blame them. 
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I am skeptical, and so give little credit notwithstanding | almost without a parallel. We have a rich soil, an abund- 


This season I again visited the Hill, and was astonished 
at the unaccountable change that had taken place. The 
fences were good ; out-buildings as shelter for cattle, sheep 
and swine, had been erected; the surface of the ground 
was made smooth, and was covered with a luxuriant growth 
of grass and grain; the bull-rushes and coarse grasses had 
disappeared, and an abundant growth of clover and timothy 
had taken their place, and every thing around plainly told 
that plenty for both man and beast had driven poverty and 
want from the hill. On inquiry, I ascertained that my old 
acquaintance had sold out and gone to the happy West, 
and that the present occupant, Mr. Beck, had produced 
these wonderful changes in the short space of five years. 
Wishing toascertain how such valuable improvements could 
be made in so short a time, I made an excuse for staying 
over night, and received a friendly welcome from Mr. Beck 
and family. On the next day I examined carefully the whole 
premises, and was thoroughly convinced of the beneficial 
results of improved husbandry. 

Mr. B. is an intelligent Scotchman, who brought with 
him the industry and skill of an old country farmer, and 
will prove a valuable acquisition to Western NewYork, at 
least to the hard-pan land farmers. His fields are plowed 
in ridges of 15 feet wide, elevated a little in the middle, 
and an open furrow between each ridge to allow the water 
to pass freely off; and at the bottom and top of each field 
there is made an open ditch which receives the water from 
these furrows, and thus the surface is freed from the sur- 
plus water, and where there are any springs or wet places. 
they are made dry by covered drains which do not interfere 
with the cultivation of ground. His cattle are principally 
of the pure Devonshire breed, and the most beautiful ani- 
mals that I ever saw. He hasa yearling bull which unites 
size and beauty in great perfection; his last spring calves 
are patterns of perfection, and from the appearance of all 
his stock he has no difficulty in getting even all of them 
through the year. His sheep are of the pure Merino, and 
across with the new Leicester; are well formed, large and 
healthy, and exhibited no signs of poverty nor want. He 
sent a few fat weathers to Buffalo last spring, which were 
the best mutton ever exhibited in that market. His hogs 
are a cross between the Berkshire and Leicester, which 
makes large, thrifty hogs, and evidently good feeders ; and 
I am fully confident that any one who has a hard-pan farm 
would be well compensated for paying Mr. Beck a visit. 

If you think the above will be of any value to your numer- 
ous readers, you are at liberty to publish it. 

Yours most sineerely, 

Batavia, Oct. 1, 1842. 


J.D. 





{> A communication on the same subject as this will be 
found on page 35. 


Black Canker on Plum Trees. 

Mr. Eprror:—I have read the article over the signa- 
ture of “ P. B.” in the first number of your new improved 
volume, and having long witnessed with pain the progress 
of the destroyer, “ black canker,” pursuing “ to the death” 
the several varieties of the plum, and the red and black 
cherry, am heartily glad to see in any quarter, attempts to 
discover the cause, and arrest its progress. 

I intend a brief notice of some of the supposed causes 
which he mentions, and then detail my own experience, 
with my belief as to the causing power of this wide-spread 
evil. I have no faith in the theory of those writers who 
attribute the disease to the “atmosphere,” nor see any 
reason for imputing it to a ‘‘ morbid circulation,” as the 
vigorous vertical branches are attacked as well as the hori- 
zontal; such a “ circuletion’’ would have too little force to 
burst the firm bark of limbs of three or four years’ growth. 

The black canker is not formed by sap that “ exudes,” 
but is the result which follows the rapid even-like growth 
of a spongy bark, which is intermixed with fibrous wood, 
and is, I apprehend, the abode of animalculae that prey 
upon it, until the time of their change comes, after which it 
dries, and becomes the black unsightly canker. At its 
early stage it exhibits no sign of gum, and has the color and 
appearance of a vigorous growth of new bark, such as forms 
after a limb is taken off; and the transparent gum is sel- 
dom seen in it, and I believe never, unless a worm has found 
ahome there. In most instances, where the transparent 


gum forms on the bark, by the cautious use of the knife you 
will find a white worm busily at work destroying the inner 
bark and new formed wood; these do much mischief. J 
have lost two fine trees from this cuuse alone. 





the strong authorities quoted, to the “ spike root” cause, 
nature chooses for herself, and to argue that disense and 
death follows, fromthe fact that a tree chooses to push some 
one or more of its roots deep in the earth, is too vague and 
unsupported to convince. My garden has a warm, rich, 
deep soil, laying upon a dry, yellow gravely loam, twenty 
feet above water line. Near the centre part, which is annu- 
ally manured and deep spaded, stands a fine damson plum, 
eight or nine years old. For two years past, this tree has 
suffered from this disease. There is no other plum near— 
has been no “neglect”—is no ‘ ungenial sub-soil,”’-—no 
“‘ guckers,”’ ard yet the disease is not exterminated, altho’ 
the knife has been freely used. That it may have a “spike 
root,” is perhaps probable, yet in such a soil, it would, I 
suppose, be less than 1-20th of its roots ; and allowing the 
sap of the “ spike” to be colder and less nutricious than 
that of the mass of roots, is it reasonable to sup] that 
the sap from the spike would overpower and poison the 
whole volume? If the disease is “ contagious,” as assert- 
ed, then there seems to be no need of the assumption that 
it springs from the tap-root. 

I do not know with certainty, the cause of the black can- 
ker, but have littledoubt that it proceeds from a fly or other 
insect, that punctures the bark and deposits its eggs. The 
upper surface of the horizéntal branches show most of the 
canker, and I infer that the insect is led by instinct to 
choose the upper rather than the lower side of the limb for 
its place of deposite. I have sometimes found on examin- 
ing these excrescences, a small worm one-fourth of an inch 
long within them, but are not able to decide whether his 
lodgment was primary or no; have repeatedly cut away the 
bark and wood down to the sound aid healthy part, and 
found that it was followed by a vigorous aad gencrally sound 
growth till healed. Wouid such a result have happened if 
the flow of sap was morbid or poisoned ? 

I have found an apparent benefit, and therefore recom- 
mend a free use of soap suds, a cautious use of brine, with 
occasional deposites of ashes and soot on the surface be- 
neath the tree, and subsequently mixed with the soil. I be 
lieve the larre will be destroyed by a persevering use of 
these articles, and thus the destroyer will be exterminated, 

There is in this vicinity, in the months of May and June, 
a black fly, that punctures and destroys a large portion of 
our plums when about half grown. This is felt as a serious 
evil, and unless the evil is stayed, we may as well cut down 
our trees, for very few sound plums are found. But let the 
effort be made—let every gardener carefully pick up the 
plums that fall prematurely, and burn them; every plum 
has a worm in it, and will find his way into the ground, and 
come out a fly in May, and continue the worleof destruction 
unless this course is pursued. If this suggestion is attend- 
ed to, and the brine, suds and ashes used as above, they 
will go far to eradicate these pests of the tree and its fruit. 

J. HATHAWAY. 





Rome, N. Y. 





Farming in lowa Territory. 
Du Bueue, Iowa, Dec. 22, 1842. 

Mr. Eprtor:—I am glad to see that you have raised the 
price of your paper to $1. It has hitherte been too low— 
quite too low. I am certain, that you can procure more 
subscribers at $1, than you could otherwise do at 50 cts. 
We want fruit trees of all kinds, grapes, &c. &c.. in Iowa, 
very much. If some of your nursery men of New-York 
would bring on here, in the spring, valuable kinds of fruit 
scions, such as apple, pear, peach, plum, cherry, quince, 
nectarine, apricot, filbert, berries of all kinds, and grape- 
vines, they would no doubt, reap a rich reward in a few 
years. I have a piece of ground one mile from Du Buque, 
peculiarly adapted to such business, which I will let on very 
moderate terms fora term of years, or I might be induced 
to take part in a nursery, if one could be fitted out with such 
scions, &c., as above named. 

Please mention this, if convenient, to some of your gen- 
tlemen who have nurseries. As far as experiments have 
been tried here, fruit comes to perfection admirably. Some 
very large and fine apples were pulled last fall from some 
trees in this place, which grew in the garden of Mr. Hra- 
ctr. He also raised a few peaches, which were indeed 
luscious. 

You well recollect the first house erected in this place 
was in ’33; in which year people were permitted by Gov- 
ernment to emigrate. Jowa has improved since that time 





ance of water power, inexhaustible stores of mineral, (lead, 
copper and iron ore,) a salubrious climate, and the country 
is very healthy. 

Du Bugue is situated in the heart of those mines, and the 
country is filling up rapidly with an enterprising population. 
Our Territory is out of debt, and our legislature will, no 
doubt, have wisdom enough to avoid the rock upon which 
States and Territories have well nigh wrecked themselves. 
Our Territory will, ere long, rank high in the Union. 

Yours, very respectfully, J. K. 


Large Produce. 

Statement of Potatoes and Carrots raised in one season. 
on one and a half acre of land, by Horace Clapp, House- 
ville, N. Y., viz:— 

520 bushels of Potatoes, some of which weighed 
2 lbs. 2 oz. each. 
1340 busheis of Carrots, some of which measured 2 ft. 
10 in. long, 





1860 bushels. 

Have a place for every thing, and when you have 
done using it, return it to its place. This will save 
much time in hunting after articles which are thrown 
carelessly aside. 


AGENTS FOR THE ROCHESTER SEED STORE. 


Fresh and Genuine Garden Seeds, raised principally by 
the proprietor, may be found at wholesale and retail at the 
following places. Also, orders received for Fruit Trees, 
and subscriptions for the NEW GENESEE FARMER, 
AND GARDENER’S JOURNAL. 














Buffalo, x 7 W. & G. Bryant, 
Lockport, a S. H. Marks, & Co. 
Middleport, os J. Craig & Co, 
Albion, a Swan & Cornell, 
Medina, o J. & J. Craig, 
Brockport, ° H. Lathrop, 
Scotsville, o Andrus & Garbutt, 
Le Roy, os Tompkins & Morgan, 
Batavia, aa J. V. D. Verplank, 
York, “ Murphy & Whitney, 
Altica, os R. & N. Wells, 
Perry, o L. B. Parsons & Son, 
Mount Morris, “ R. Sleeper, 
Genesco, bad G. W. Wyman, 
Canandaigua, “ J. M. Wheeler & Co., 
Geneva, “ Hemiup & Cone, 
Waterloo, a Thomas McClintock, 
SenecaFalis, “ Haskins & Keeler, 
Auburn, “ T. M. Hunt, 
Syracuse, - T. B. Fitch & Co. 
Utica, o J. E. Warner, 
Oswego, “ D. Canfield, 
Cazenovia, oe A. Ford, 

Hamilton, o J. A. Mott, 
Palmyra, ” Hoyt & May. 


Rochester, February 1, 1843. C. F. CROSMAN. 
AGENTS FOR THE NEW GENESEE FARMER. 


{> In addition to the numerous Post Masters, and other 
friends of agriculture, who have generously aided the circu- 
lation of this paper, the following gentlemen will receive 
subscriptions in their different towns and cities: 


New York, Geo. C. Thorburn, (Seedsman, ) 





Albany, Wm. Thorburn, “ 
Troy, Henry Warren, 
Lansingburgh, John Bacon, “ 
Boston, Mass., Little & Brown, 

“ “ Ruggles, Nourse & Mason, 

od * Hovey & Co. “ 
Worcester, ‘“ Clarendon Harris, 
Lowell, v4 D. Bixby, 
Salem, 6 John M. Ives, Francis Putman, 

Traveling Agents. 

Emmor Hayes, - - - Rochester, 
Cuartes W. Brices, - - - - 
Daniet Witcox, - - : - 


Others waated who can give good references as to char- 
CROSMAN & SHEPARD. 


acter. 


Rochester, N. Y. 
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For the New Genesee Farmer. 


The Agricultural Classes. 
EXTRACTS FROM AN UNPUBLISHED ADDRESS AT AN AGRI- 
CULTURAL MEETING. 

AGRICULTURE is matter of universal concern; and it 
would be difficult fur the most fertile imagination to frame 
an objection to our inquiries and pursuits in this case. It 
is the original appointment of the Creator, that man should 
be a tiller of the earth, and look to that for support. Here 
are the flowing breasts at which he is to be nourished and 
comforted. The Creator has made the earth gracious and 
bountiful to the wise children who render the tribute of 
filial duty; and her gifts are measured by our faithful en- 
deavors to deserve her kindness. To frugality and sobri- 
ety, to skill and industry, she gives with an unstinted libe- 
rality; and it is among the most beneficent arrangements 
of the Divine Providence, that there is every thing to en- 
courage labor. Labor of body is conducive and essential 
to vigor of mind. The muscles acquire strength by exer- 
cise. The mind is enlarged, strengthened, and elevated, 
by exertion. Man finds the perfection of bis nature only in 
the unceasing and unbounded activity of all his powers. 

Rural labor, and the inquisitive and intelligent cultiva- 
tion of the earth, present no stimulus to any of the evil pro- 
pensities of our nature ; calm instead of inflaming passions, 
which, in their burning excesses, scatter misery and death ; 
and combine a variety of occupations equally healthful to 
body and mind, presenting many of the most innocent. and 
agreeable of sensible pleasures; and furnishing absorbing 
objects of study to the most philosophic inquirer. It is 
matter of just pride and gratification to the philanthropic 
mind, that agriculture as a pursuit and profession, is now 
rising to its proper place in the public estimation. Hith- 
erto it has not so steod. The agricultural classes have been 
considered as beasts of burden; and have seemed but too 
content with their ignorance and degradation. In_ despotic 
countries they are still bought and sold with the soil, and 
transferred like so much of other live stock. Happy would 
it be, if in some other countries calling themselves free, the 
same inhuman and execrable system did not prevail. On 
the continent of Europe, boasting of its civilization, the 
condition of the peasantry is sufficiently degraded. The 
most servile employments devolve indiscriminately upon 
women and men. They perform the severest services. A 
traveler now living, whose credibility is beyond question, 
states that he has seen them harnessed to the plow like 
cattle. They are content to wear their wooden shoes, to 
labor for the lowest wages, and to submit to the meanest 
fare. We know, in such cases, who skims the cream, and 
who must be satisfied, if they get the skimmed milk, and 
enough of that. 

The rights of labor have never been provided for as in 
this country. I go for the rights of labor, though it seems to 
be almost a forlorn hope. Property can take care of itself. 
Laws should render it secure. 
should be his own to dispose of for any innocent purpose, 
any purpose not incompatible with the public good, as he 
pleases. But the abolition of property, or the equalization 
of property in the present condition, I do not say of society, 
but of human nature, is a chimera which has not terror 
enough, if we wili stop to reflect a moment, to frighten 
even our women and children. The acquisition and accu- 
mulation of property are dictated by an instinct of nature, 
wholesome in its original character, but leading to every 
species of fraud, oppression, and injustice, when unre- 
strained by conscience and honor, by social love, or the 
principles of religion. Property, therefore, will be sought, 
acquired, and maintained ; and will be seeking ever to en- 
trench and extend itself. Property is power. Those who 
have it, from the possessors of thousands to the possessors 
of units, feel concerned jointly tv maintain it; for the 
same storm which would raze the palace to the ground, 
leaving not one stone upon another, would prostrate the 
lowliest cabin, and scatter its affrighted inmates. In a 
moment of frenzy, small parties of men might be hurried 
to deeds of violence, which seem to threaten a general de- 
struction of the established institutions of society. But 
these cases are more rare in the political than even earth- 
quakes in the natural world; and the law of self-preservs- 
tion, felt as strongly in communities as among individuals, 
compel the vast majority in every community to unite in 
extinguishing such flames. While there is no danger, 
therefore, that property will not be maintained and pro- 
tected, an enlightened and just community should take care 


A man’s honest earnings 





of that class in society, whose ouly capital is their labor, 
and whose solo support and dependence are their labor. 
In despotic countries this class has always been oppressed, 
and incapable of rising from their degradation. Wealth 
and rank have always been arrayed against them, and have 
made it a constant study to tax their strength and endu- 
rance to the utmost limit, and to leave them as small a por- 
tion of that which has been produced by their own toils, as 
is barely sufficient, in many cases, to sustain life. This 
anomaly presents itsclf continually in the condition of labor 
in many parts of the world, that the actual producers come 
in for the smallest share of the product. This comes, in 
many cases, from the landed property of a country being 
held by a few hands; and the tillers of the earth being mere 
tenants at the will of the lord or master. 

Things are totally differentin a country like ours, where 
no entailment holds beyond the second generation, and 
where every man may become a frecholder in the soil. 
Tliere may be here as in other countries, contrivances by 
legislation, or combination on the part of property, to press 
hardly upon labor; but while the tillers of the soil, as with 
us in general, are the holders of the soil, and while the sove- 
reignty of the state resides, as with us, in the people them- 
selves, there is a security and remedy against such evils, 
which do not exist in countries where the people have no 
alternative but to submit or rebel. 





Emigration from New-England. 


I may say, in the words of the Latin poet, “ Happy 
would our farmers be if they only knew the blessings which 
they possess.”” May Ged give them this knowledge, and 
deepen the conviction of their privileges and blessings. 
They are pre-eminent. In my examination of the condition 
of other states and other countries, I see no good grounds 
for a New-England man to envy them. I cannot advise a 
New-England man to quit the home of his fathers, unless 
he has dishonored them by his ignorance or vice. I do not 
There 


muy be cases in which it would seem almost necessary. I 


say that emigration may never be advantageous. 


cannet deny that in many cases it has been eminently suc- 
cessful; and it is always in the highest degree advantage- 
ous to the new states to transplant among them New-Eng- 
land men and New-England manners. But every such re- 
moval must be attended, among our rural population, with 
immense sacrifices and privations. In the education and 
training of their children, and their domestic comforts and 
social privileges, they will forego advantages which it will 
be all but impossible to repair; in respect to health, they 
are almost sure to suffer; and in the power of acquiring by 
industry and.frugality an honest competence, nay, more 
than that, a reasonable independence, they can seldom bet- 
ter their condition by removal. 

Let us do what we car, then, and all we can, to improve 
the condition and character of our rural population. We 
can labor at no higher object. How intimately their char- 
acter and condition are connectrd with the preservation of 
public liberty and the prosperity of our political institu- 
tions, must be obvious to a reflecting mird. They consti- 
tute “the bone and sinew of the country,” 
bound to it for weal and for wo. The merchant the mari- 
ner, the banker, the professional man, the mechanic, the 
tradesman, may leave or remain—may go when and where 
they will. The farmer is a fixture to the soil; his home 
and his property are there; and he can seldom leave them 
In propor- 


They are 


without great sacrifices of feeling and interest. 
tion as our rural population become enlightened and eleva- 
ted, they will better understand and exercise their political 
rights; their stake in the public weal will be deeper, their 
attachment to liberty more strorg and ardent. 

Let us cultivate the mind ;—this will assist in cultivating 
the soil with success. And may we not, from past experi- 
ence, and from the constant progress and improvement 
which we daily witness, anticipate a still onward course of 
good in her future destiny ; andelook forward, at least for 
our children, if not for ourselves, to the time when her 
green hills shall be covered with more numerous flocks; 
her valleys wave with deeper and richer harvests of golden 
grain; the smoke of her peaceful cottages be winding over 
every hill; the busy hum of her schools resound like so 
many bec-hives, at every corner of her reads; the spires of 
her churches, pointing up to Heaven, glitter among her 
spreading groves; the temples of justice every where ex- 
tending their equal scales; and the honest and inalienable 
rights of personal liberty, of property, of conscience, and 





—_ 


religion, be every where acknowledged, accerded, and en. 


jeyed, so a3 has never before fal!en to the lot of man og 


earth? 





We have much pleasure in laying, from the New England 
Farmer, the following account of the product of a emall 
pieec of land, before our readers. We know the place very 
well, and its industrious and exccllent management. The 
place is in the vicinity ofa market, though not a high one, 
Weare inclined to think that the editor of the N. FE. Farmer 
may have priced the products at too higha rate; still the 
N. Eng- 
land abounds in such beautiful examples of, good manage. 
ment on a small scale ; and we are inclined to believe that 


result in any reasonable estimate, must be large. 


thore are scarcely a dozen farms in Illinois from which so 
large a cash product has been realized this year as from 
these five acres of Mr. Tappan. 


Produce of Five Acres of Land. 

Though there is much of romance in the accounts 
sometimes published of large crops, so that a sober- 
minded man hardly knows how much deduction to 
make from them in order to believe any part, yetit 
is also true that facts in agricultural, as well as in 
other matters, are often stranger than fiction. I send 
you the following statement of the produce of a plot 
of land measuring 5 acres and 1 1-6 rods, tor the 
past year, owned and cultivated by Mr. Joshua 
Tappan, in Newberry, county of Essex. I was on 
the piece in October, and from what I saw of the 
crops harvested, independent of his own statements, 
I have no doubt of the correctness of the yield as giv- 
en by him. 

PRODUCER OF THE LOT. 





1 ton of hay, worth $12 00 
66 bush. corn, 44 00 
42 do oats, 12 00 

6 1-2 tons beets, 33 00 

272 bush. carrots, 45 00 
12 do parsnips, 2 00 

2 do ruta bagas, 25 

4 do French turneps, 50 
42 do Flat do 4 20 

6 do cabbages, 50 

274 do potatoes, 54 80 
122 do onions, 40 00 
3600 loose cabbage heads, . 386 00 
1761 good cabbages for market, 26 00 

1 1-2 bushels sunflower seed, 1 50 

1 pack carroway seed, 4 00 

1-2 peck cabbage seed, 6 00 

1-2 do turnep seed, 3 00 
40 Ibs. carrot seed, 17 00 
20 Ibs. onion seed, 8 00 

2 bushels beet seed, 15 00 

4 do _ peas, 6 00 

2 do beans, 3 00 

120 pounds sage, 12 00 
10 do hops, 80 
10 bushels tomatoes, 7 00 
11 do apples, 4 50 

4 dollars worth rhubarb, 4 00 

2 do do asparagus, 2 00 

$405 65 
Yours, &c. A. W. DODGE. 


Hamilton, December 29, 1842. 


{== The prices annexed tothe above articles are 
given by the editor and not by Mr. Dodge. We 
have put the sums low, generally, and some of them 
probably are less than Mr. Tappan sold the mark- 
etable part of hiscrops for. But every one acquain- 
ted with farming, well knows that most crops have 
a refuse, unsaleable portion. This portion is inclu- 
ded usually in the gross amount of crop, but cannot 
be sold for much. For this reason, we must put 
prices low, or we shall mislead many readers. 

The stover or corn fodder is not included in the 
above; it probably was worth from 12 to 15 dollars. 

As the quality of the articles was unknown to us, 
we probably have hit wide from the true mark, in 
many instances. Four hundred dollars worth of 
products from 5 acres of land, When prices are low 
asat present, is alarge amount.—Ed. N. E. Far. 


Dr. Cooper, of Kelloggsville, Caynga county, 
slaughtered three hogs onthe 27th Jan., between 
18 and 20 months old, whose united weight was 
1692 pounds. They weighed as follows: 704, 587 
and 410, averaging 564 pounds each! 
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Royal Agricultural Society of England, 
IMPROVEMENT OF FRESH AND SALT BUTTER. 

Mr. William Were, residing at 44 Botolph Lane 
jn the city, and who for upwards of thirty years has 
been engaged extensively in the butter trade of Lon- 
don, communicated to the Council the following 
suggestions for improving the qualities of fresh and 
galt butter : 


44 Botolph Lane, London, April 20, 1842. 

Solidity and firmness, I think, is of more conse- 
quence than is generally allowed. The nearer but- 
ter can be made of the consistency of wax, the long- 
er it will keep its flavor: and as it is not so easily 
acted upon by the atmospheric air, it will retain less 
salt or brine, being divested more effectually of the 
buttermilk ; consequently will be less disposed to 
acidity. 

To accomplish this object, I recommend saiting 
the cream, by putting rather more fine table salt to 
itthan is used when applied after churning, because 
a part will be left with the buttermilk. Or, use 
strong clean brine, the produce of the salt generally 
used, and mix with the cream or butter—the hand 
to be nsed in the making, as little as possible. The 
earlier the butter is made, and the cooler the dairy, 
the better. The latter should be washed out with 
salt and water, the first and lust thing every day. 
The hand relaxes the texture of the butter. It might 
by a little practice be avoided altogether, by using 
wooden pats, the same as are used by the London 
cheesemongers, for putting into casks or making 
into shape for sale, which will effectually press out 
the whey, by beating. ‘These pats must be always 
(except when in the hand fer use) kept in a tub of 
fresh cold water ; which will prevent the adhering 
of the butter, aud keep them cool. 

The quantity of salt or brine required, will in some 
degree depend on the season of the year, the distance 
to be sent, and time to be kept. Brine is preferable 
to salt, as the butter is smoother and better flavored. 
If salt be used, it may be in the proportion of half 
an ounce of fine dry table salt, mixed with two 
drachins of fine saltpetre, and two drachms of fine 
yellow dry Jamaica sugar, to every pound of butter. 
Ifthe butter be made up in lumps for the market, I 
would recommend that every lump be wrapped 
round with a piece of calico soaked in brine made 
from fine dry salt, that will carry an egg. If the 
brine be weak and watery, it may be injurious. If 
the butter be put into a firkin or half-firkin, the cask 
should be made of white oak, ash, sycamore, or 
beech, (the whiter the wood and hoops, the better it 
pleases the eye,) well seasoned by scalding out sev- 
eral times with hot brine made from puré and clean 
salt. It should be well bound and made water-tight, 
with head and bottom grooved. Three pounds 
should be allowed for soakage. 

If very choice butter, I would recommend a sait 
cloth around the butter, also on the top and at the 
bottom. The cloth can be kept in its place by a 
hoop, which can be removed as the cask fills. In 
either case, the cloths can be returned or sold to the 
buyer, as many of the cheesemongers use cloth in- 
stead of paper, in sending out the butter to the con- 
sumer. 

Much observation, attention, and arrangement is 
required to see and judge as to what improvement 
can be effected in the make of butter—comparative 
statements from different daries at differeni times— 
the temperament of the milk and cream in the dif- 
ferent stages—the situation and state of the dairy— 
the quantity and quality of cream the milk will yield 
in different localities, under different management— 
the effects of the use of various sorts of salt, brine, 
sugar, honey, or saltpetre, mixed with the milk, the 
cream, or the butter—the effec: of mixing different 
milks together—the effect of heat and acid applied 
in churning—the best sort of coloring—if any, and 
what description of food has such eflect—the effect 
of dry, wet, or shady pasture, also of regular exer- 
cise for the cows—if any, and what effect, as to pro- 
duction of cream in proportion to the milk given by 
the cows, if feeding on corn or grain, or by adding 
meal in the water tor drink. Wiriiam Were. 


The wooden pats recommended by Mr. Were to 
be used instead of the hands, in making butter, con- 
sist of a thin spatula a foot long and three inches 
broad, and a solid spoon-shaped impleinent a few 
inches longer, with longitudinal grooves on its flat 





inner surface, for dabbing, pressing, and crimping 
the butter; and suggested that these pats, when out 
of use, should always be kept in cold spring-water to 
prevent the butter from adhering to them. 

The Council returned to Mr. Were their best 
thanks for this communication. 

Mr. Burke explained to the Council the import- 


ance of a discriminating choice in the selection of 


the proper kind of salt adapted to each kind of but- 
ter and chese to be made, attributing the superiority 
of the Dutch in their dairy management, in a great 
measure to their care in this particuiar. Mr. Burke 
also stated that, in many partsof Holland, the brine 
was added, not to the butter itself. but to the cream 
froin which it was to be obtained; and that he be- 
lieved honey to be preferable to sugar, us an addition 
for improving its quality. 


Duty to the Helpless. 


A BEAUTIFUL EXTRACT. 


You accuse machines, said De Lamartine, the 
French poet and statesman, in an eloquent speech 
delivered before the Academy at Macow,—they are 
the artificial hands of the laborer. AJ] natural things 
are machines for man as soon as he can think. No 
animal invents a machine: in this is its weakness. 
Man does ; and in this is his force. ‘They attest his 
perfectability. Blaspheme not creation by accusing 
industry. Corrupted and crafty civilization has not 
made man industrious, but God. Industries are the 
degrees of rising civilization. Will you dare to 
curse, to check, and to destroy them? No, in place 
of stopping our workmen, and destroying our ma- 
chines, let us accept and triumph over the difficul- 
ties of our cpoch. The great successes of civiliza- 
tion are born convulsive efforts. The world be- 
comes industrial. Give industry a soul which 
shall nullify its great vice—the hardness of heart be- 
gotten in nations whe make wealth their idol. You 
have pronounced, in conclusion, a word for the lan- 
guage of religion destined also to become a political 
term, “charity.” Public wealth has three inflexi- 
ble absolute laws. Labor, liberty for labor, and 
competition. Every man should labor; it is a law 
of nature, a law of spirit as well as matter. Every 
man should labor freely, without any other restraint 
upon his power of working and producing than com- 
petition with those who labor and produce as he does. 
This is the law; if it be violated we become arbi- 
trary and oppressive ; obstacles are raised up against 
one man fer another’s profit, or a maximum of la- 
bor and production is established, which not only im- 
poverishes and ruins the state, but which throws a 
chain on the most incontestible of the rights of man 
—the right of living by the sweat of his brow. But 
we must not hide from ourselves that competition 
alone is insufficient—competition is egotism abandon- 
ed to itself—it acts with the blind brute force of fatal- 
ity—it crushes and tramples on allaroundit. “ Let 
the world fall to ruin provided that | be enriched.” 
This is its motto—ean this be the device of a well- 
organized, moral, and, above all, Christian society? 
No; when competition has annihilated industry, and 
wrenched the last penny, the last crust of bread, 
from the hands of the laborer without employment, 
society cannot turn round upon him and say, * Die 
of hunger.” The last word—the last reason which 
a well-organized society could utter, could never be 
death—the last words of society are life, that is to 
say, labor and bread. Yes, the science of political 
economy is confined—law is austere and severe, and 
competition is without pity ; but, then, is there-no- 
thing beyond science, competitions, systems, and 
written laws? Beyond this lies a whoie world—a 
moral world; there is Ged, with his laws not writ- 
ten, but interpreted and expounded by philosophers 
and religious men, in which we find correction and 
compensation for our imperfect laws, as all must be 
imperfect that is written by the hand of man. Yes, 
therein do we find insp#ations immeasurably supe- 
rior to those of bartering avarice, or of a purely hu- 
man policy. Without such inspirations there is no 
society that will not sink under the weight of its 
own Vices, egotism. inequalities, and miseries. The 
equilibrium which is ever and anon thrust aside by 
cupidity, may be restored by care and courage. 
There isa ceaseless struggle between charity and cu- 
pidity.. And for what do we ask? That political 





society should not stand by passively gazing on the 
struggle that is going on between industry, wealth, 
and labor; that it should interpose, not by pushing 
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itself arbitrarily between the manufacturer and his 
workmen—between the consumer aud the producer 
—but that it should interpose, with all the 

which it possesses, to afford assistance wherever there 
exists a necessity for its helping hand; to shower 
down a tempory supply of funds wherever there be 
a congregation of the working classes out of employ- 
ment; in 2 word, let it be as a visible, enlightened, 
active Providence, shedding its healing balm upon 
the sullerings of the population; let it strive to imi- 
tate that invisible Providence which is sometimes 
hidden from the sight of the unfortunate, in order to 
endow society with the glory and honor of suppl 

its place for a moment. Let us separate with these 
hopes; and in accepting the democratic conditions 
of society, let us each, in our own sphere, labor for 
theirimprovement, You members of this academy, 
which shows the human mind in all its brilliant 
and solid phases—you who light up the road of 
thought—reflect, meditate, and create science. We 
men of application and administration, we will make 
laws and regulations—and you, pious men, minis- 
ters of alms and human virtues, lend us, for the 
consummation of our imperfect laws, those two 
powers which you alone possess, and without which 
no society can hold its ground—charity on high, and 
resignation here below. 

These sentiments of the illustrious French states- 
man unfold views of profound truthfulness peculiar- 
ly applicable to the state of society in England at 
the present. Those imstation, authority, and power, 
should rise above the miserable level of routine offi- 
cial duties, and take into their most scrious conside- 
rations the state-of-the-country question, while yet 
there remains the opportunity of doing so with ariy 
prospect of ultimate benefit to the nation at large. 


LOWELL MANUPACTURES, 

Most of the people have had but a vague and in- 
definite idea of the immense amount of business 
which is done in this city, by the different manufac- 
turing corporations. ‘There are in this city eleven 
distinct corporations, viz. : The Locks and Conall, 
Merrimack, the Hamilton, the Appleton, the Low- 
ell, the Middlesex, the Suffolk, the Tremont, the 
Lawrence, the Boott, and the Massachusetts. The 
total amount of capital stock, exclusive of the print- 
works, is $10,500,000 32. Number of pounds of 
cotton consumed in a year, 28,764,400. Assuming 
half to be upland and half to be N. Orleansand Ala- 
bama, the consumption in bales, averaging 361 Ibs. 
each, is 65,828. The capital stock of the Merri- 
mack is $1,000,000 ; the Lawrence, $1,500,000; 
the Boott and Massachusetts, $1,200,000 each ; the 
Hamilton is $1,000,000; the others are $600,000 
each. There are 192,276 spindles in operation, and 
6,018 looms, which employ 7,430 females and 1,787 
males. This is exclusive of the Locks and Canals 
Company, which employs constantly 500 men. The 
number of yards of cloth made every week, is 1,- 
435,450. he nuinber per annum, is 73,853,400. 
One pound of cotton will make, on an average, 3 1-5 
yards of cloth. The companies consume 11,410 
tons per year, of anthracite coal, 3,550 cords of wood, 
78,689 gallons of oil, 600,000 bushels of charcoal, 
and 800,000 Ibs. of starch. F 

The Locks and Canals Machine Shop, included 
among the 32 mills, can furnish machinery complete 
for a mill of 5,000 spindles in four months; and lum- 
ber and materials are always at command, with 
which to build or rebuild a mill in that time, if re- 
quired. When building mills, the Locks and Ca- 
nals employ, directly and indirectly, from ten to 
twelve hundred hands. 

To the above-named principal establishments may 
be added, the Lowell Water Proofing, connected 
with the Middlesex Manufacturing Company ; the 
extensive Powder Mills of O. M. Whipple, Esq. ; 
the Lowell Bleachery, with a capital of $50,000; 
Flannel Mill; Blanket Mill: Batting Mill; Paper 
Mill; Card and Whip Factory ; Planing Machine; 
Reed Machine; Foundry ; Flour, Grist, and Saw 
Mills; together employing about 500 hands, and a 
capital of $500,000.— Lowell Journal. 








Suerr.—The Cincinnati Gazette speaks of three Bake- 
well sheep passing that office in charge of S. Beresford, of 
enormous size and fine fleece. The weight, alive, was 207 
Ibs., 194 Ibs., and 191 Ibs.; they were two years old last 
spring. These sheep were raised by Mr. Whitehead, of 
Franklin connty, Indiana, and were decidedly among the 
finest ever exhibited in that part ef the country. 
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Fruit Trees, Shrubs, and Flowering Plants, 


Messrs. Eliwanger & Barry havefjust issued a very copi- 
ous Catalogue of the Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Bul- 
hous Reots, and Flowering Shrubs, cultivated and for sale 
at their Nurscry and Garden, near Mount Hope, in Roch- 
ester. This Catalogue is highly creditable to the skill and 
enterprise of the industrious cultivators, and offers the most 
favorable opportunity to the Farmers and others to enrich 
and embellish their places and grounds. . 

Fruit is, and will long remain, one of the most valuable 
preducts ofa farm. We have eaten apples this very winter 
in Philadelphia, which were grown in Western New York, 
and sold there to the mutual advantage of grower, seller 
and buyer. Flowers and flowering shrubs ought to be 
cultivated as matters of taste; as a source of innocent and 
delightful recreation; for their moral effects ; and lastly, as 
very much increasing the value of a place, and making it 
much more attractive and saleable, sheuld there exist at any 
time the necessity of sale. 





From the Plymouth Herald. 
Friendly Advice to the Small Farmer. 


PRACTICAL DIRECTIONS EOR THE PLACE AND MANAGEMENT 
OF THE DUNG HEAP. 

Srr,—Farmers have gencrally found out the advantage 
of having a dung-pit instead of a dung-heap ; but still the 
rich drainage of the dung is much.of it allowed to run away. 
The urine from the stables, &c., does not half of it run into 
the dung, though it is the best part, the essence of the 
whole ; and the privy manure, which is better still, is most- 
ly neglected altogether. 

Ali drainings from the stables, cow-houses, and styes, 
should run into the pit, and the overflowings should be 
caught in another pit, to throw back in dry weather. 

The following is a cheap and effectual method of doing 
all this: 

When convenient, the pit should be on the North side of 
a wall or of some trees, to shade off the sun; or under shed, 
to keep off both wind and rain. But these advantages can- 
not always be had, without too much cost. 

Having selected the best place for your pit, first lay in 
way soil, peat, or any soil as different as possible from that 
of your farm, and give it a hollow surface, like a great tea. 
saucer. Upon this lay potato stalks, and any other vegeta- 
ble matters, easy to ferment, and hereupon a layer of dun g 
Next a layer of vegetable matter, as peat, turf, bark, rotten 
weeds, ferns, leaves, or any kind of dead vegetable, to 
increase your quantity ; and so every week, cover your dung 
from the stables, styes. &c., with three or four times as 
much dead vegetable matter; thus making up your heap in 
alternate layers. The urine should all run into the pit 
from stables and all, by narrow drains, where it will not be 
much exposed to evaporation ; and another such drain should 
lead from it to a lower pit, to catch the overflowings when 
there are any, and keep them to throw back upon the dung 
in dry times. This lower pit should be deeper and smaller 
than the other, and must never be allowed to overflow, as 
that would be waste. It may contain cabbage stumps and 
other things difficult to work, which may be thrown back 
upon the heap as they rot. 

The lower pit may be used asa store of liquid manure, 
for watering young corn in May or June; which gives it a 
start, and much strengthens its growth. In leaky ground, 
the bottom of the pots should be staunched with clay, and 
stones or gravel stamped in to harden it. 

The privy should discharge into the large pit, if possible, 
or else into the small one; and coal ashes (but not wood 
ashes) are good to throw where this comes out. Saw-dnst 
or turf-dust from the stacks, do very well. House-washings, 
as soap-suds, &c., should also be thrown on the heap; but 
the wash of the country and heavy floods of rain should not 
be allowed to enter it, but be led into the meadows by other 
channels. 

In wet seasons, the top should be slanted to turn off the 
rain. 

Each layer of dung being covered with a layer of peat or 
other dead vegetable matter, the whole heap, when finished, 
should be crusted over with way-soil or other earth, to re- 
tain the vapors. 

The fermentation will be slower or quicker, as it is more 
or less covered and compressed. 

Wherever your heaps are made, whether in the yard or 
the field, give them a bed of some sort to absorb the drain- 
age, and crust them over with soil, and mix all up with the 
dung before spreading. The drainage carries down the 
strength of the heap ; sometimes enough to kill the seed in 
the place where the heap stood ; whilst it would have been 
of the greatest bencfit if spread out with the dung. 





An English Thunder Storm.—A curious incident occur- 
red inacrowd, ‘The finger of an individual suddenly be- 
came light, and was conducted with electrical velocity into 
another person’s pocket ; when, being attracted by the met- 
al, it struck upon the whole of it, and then glided off: so- 
that the bolt which usually follows, was quite in another 


Meteorological Observations, 






































MADE AT THS RUCHESTER COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE BY L. WITHERELL, 
FROM JANUARY 25, to FEBRUARY 25, 1843. 
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Range of thermometer for the month, 44 degrees. Greatest range 
of the winter 66 degrees. 

Th» fall of rain and melted snow during the month of January, 
2.79 inches. Do. 1842, 1.13 inches. Do. 1841, 2.13 in. Do. 1840, 
1.16 inches. 

Mean temperature of Jan. 

Do. sad 


Do, “ 1841, 27.90 ad 
Do. “ 1840, 19.48 “ 
REMARKS ON THE WEATHER, FROM JANUARY 26TH TO 
FEBRUARY 26TH. 
Jan. 26—Snow squalls. 
“ 27—Hail last night. 
** 28—Seven inches of suow fell last night. 
* 29—Cloudless day. 
** 30—White frost—very fine day. 
** 31—Rain and snow. 
Feb. 1—Snow squall this evening. 
“ 5—Tedious snow storm. 
“ 6—High wind ; the storm continues very tedious; snow ve- 
« JG—Sun shone this morning. {ry much drifted. 
“ 11—Wind began to blow last night about sunset, and continu- 
ed through the night, and until noon to-day. 
“ 14—A real “‘ Northeaster,”’ to-day. 
“ 17—Thermometer three belew Zero. 
“ 18—Thermometer six below Zero; the coldest weather we 
have had here for several years. 
“ 24——Thermometer at Zcro, this morning. 
Notret.—The month of February has been very cold. We have 
had, also, a large quantity of snow during the month ; and the snow 
still remains. 
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PITTS’ GRAIN SEPARATOR. 
HE subscriber hereby gives notice that he has left Albany and 
located in the city of Rochester, nN. y., where he wijl furnish his 
Machine, (Pitts’ Separator,) to purchasers, in its most improved 
form. It will be furnished in combination with the Thrasher, or, if 
desired, in such form that it can be attached to the common thrashing 


1843, 31.63 degrees. 
1842, 29.64 ” 
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direction.— Punch. 





machine. JOHN A. PITTS. 
Rochester, January, ’43. 








ROCHESTER PRODUCE MARKET. 











Wheat, $0 75a 78!Hay, ton, $6 00 a 00jEggs, doz. 12} ado 
Corn, 31 33) Wood,cord, 2 00 Tallow, Ib. q 
Barley, 00 O0/Salt, bbl, 1 00 Beeswax, 25 
Oats, 6 Hams, Ib., 4 43) Wool, 20 % 
Flour, (ret.) 3 50 3 75/Shoulders, 3 jSheop Skins, 25 5 
Beans, 75 1 00!Pork, ewt. 3 00 3 50/Green H’ds, ib, 3 
Peas, 38 50|Beef, 2 00 3 00) Dry Hides, 6 
Potatoes, 13° -18)Lard, Ib., 6 Calf skins, gr’n.§ 
Clovers’d, 3 50 Butter, 8 10) do. dry, 124 
Timothy, 100 |Cheese,cw2.4 00 5 00 Marcu 4, 
PURE CLOVER AND TIMOTHY 
> oom 
ANTED.—A few hundred bushels of the first yeep 


Rochester Seed Store. Cc. F. CROSMAN, 


MONROE GARDEN AND NURSERIES, 


1‘ Subscriber *aving become Proprietor of the above we 
known establish ent,(lately occupied by Asa Rowe, Esq.,) begs 
to announce to the public, that there is now in condition for sale, g 
very extensive variety of the choicest and best descriptions of Fruit 
Trees ; also, Ornamental Trees, Green-House Plants, &c. Great 
ains were taken by the late occupant to introduce the most cele. 
rated kinds of Apple, Peach, and Cherry Trees; and those who fee, 
disposed to favor the subscriber with their orders, can rely upog 
having Fruit according to representation. 
i> Orders punctually and carefully attended to. 
suitable to the times, will be made from former prices. 
N. B.—Catalogues will be ready on the 8th inst., and may be had 
gratis, by applying at the Seed Store of C. F. Crosman, or to the 
subscriber. Greece, March 1, 1843. 3m FRANCIS TRYON, 
FRUIT & ORNAMENTAL TREES, AND 
SHRUBS, AT THE ROCHESTER, N. Y.,, 
a Ee Ss as as Se 
HE Subscriber offers for sale a choice collection of Fruit and 
Ornamental Trecs, and Hardy Shrubs, which have been cultj. 
vated with great care, and are of suitable size for transplauting this 
spring. Persons wishing a succession of Fruit, and not being f. 
miliar with the necessary varieties, by leaving the selection to the 
subscriber may depend upon receiving the most desirable assort. 
ment. In every such selection, QUALITY, and not the size of the 
trees, will be the rule adopted. 
> For purticulars see Catalogue, which may be had by applica. 
tion. Orders from a distance will be carefully packed and shipped 
according to directions Nursery, East North.-st., 3 miles North of 
Rochester. Office, 36 Front-street. 
March, 1843. 3m SAMUEL MOULSON. 


FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, &. 


\ OUNT HOPE GARDEN AND NURSERIES, Rocuestrr, 
N. Y.—The Proprietors of this Establishment offer for sale a 
general assortment of Nursery articles, comprising Fruit and Orna- 
mental Trees, Flowering Shrubs, Herbaceous Plants, Tulips, Hya- 
cinths, and other Bulbous Flower Roots, Double Dahlias, &c. &c, 

They have also on hand a large and fine collection of Green and 
Hot House Plants, including Geraniums, Chinese Mouthly Roses, 
Camellia, Japonica, Chinese Azalcas, Cape Jasmines, Cactuses, &c. 

Orders for any of the above articles, whether large or small, will 
be promptly and faithfully executed, and charges in all cases will be 
very mouerate. Persons ordering from a distance may rely on hay- 
ing their articles secarely packed, marked, and shipped, as their or- 
ders may designate. 

To such persons as are about forming new establishments, or who 
may wish to dispose of Trees, Shrubs, Plants, &c., in their neigh- 
borhood, our terms will be very liberal. 

Gardens and Pleasure Grounds will be laid out, in any part of the 
country, and skillful gardeners furnished on reasonable notice, and 
information on any subject connected with the business will be 
cheerfully and promptly imparted. 

It is expected that persons unacquainted with the Proprietors, 
will either accompany their orders with a remittance, or name a 
guarantee in the ctty of Rochester or vicinity. 

March 1, 1843. ELLWANGER & BARRY. 

N. B.—Our Fruit Trees comprise the most desirable early and late 
varieties, and the utmost care has been taken in propagating from 
such trees only as were in a bearing state, and whose qualities have 
been sufficiently tested. Priced Catalogues will be forwarded, gra- 
tis, to all applicants—or may be had at the Seed Store, and at the 
Bookstores of D. Hoyt and Wm. Alling, Rochester. 2n 


J. HATCH’S SOWING MACHINES, 

wi. now be manufactured in the shop of JOSEPH HALL, ia 

this city, who is well known as a manufacturer of Thrashing 
Machiaes, and who, having the best of workmen and facilities for 
doing all such kinds of business, the work will therefore be done in 
a manner to warrant style, strength durability, and utility. Ma- 
chines can be had at any time on short notice. The price will be 
Forty Dollars. 

Many persens at a distance write me on the subject of my Ma- 
chines, and give references to some friend of theirs in this city; 
upon the strength of whose integrity they expect me to send them 
a Machine, on trial, before I receive the pay. To such I would 
say—if their friend is worthy of my trust, they may use their own 
confidence in that friend, and get him to examine the Machine and 
inform them of its merits ; and when the money shall be received, 
a Machine will be sent according to order. It is often inquired, by 
distant correspondents, whether the Machines cannot be sent in aa 
unfinished state. To them I would say, it would be ruinous to my 
interest, and the promotion of the improvement I have so ardently 
toiled to accomplish. 

<> Rights of States, or Counties, are for sale on reasonable terms. 
All letters, post paid, will be answered without delay. 

Rochester, March, 1843. J. HATCH. 


GEO. W. MERCHANT'S CELEBRATED 
GARGLING OIL, 
ow removing the following diseases from horses, &c.—Fresh 
Wounds, Spavins, Sweeney, Galls of all kinds, Fistula, Sitfast, 
Sprains, Bruises, Strains, Lameness, Cracked Heels, Sand Cr 
Ring Bone, Foundered Feet, Poll Evil, Scratches or Grease, Wind- 
galls, Horn Distemper, &c. 

This Oil is prepared from the choicest selected materials, only at 
the Labratory of the Proprietor, Lockport, N.Y. For testimonia 
synopsis of diseases, and mode of treatment, sce pamphlet, which 
accompanies each bottle. 

For sale at the Rochester Seed Store, and Ly most of the respect 
able Druggists in the States. 

Rochester, January 11, 1843. 
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